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Professional Notes 


The International Congress 


lem, TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED MEMBERS AND NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED LADIES 
and friends. Item, delegates and visitors from one hundred and ten accountancy 
bodies. Jiem, representatives of thirty-six countries. Item, five full technical 
sessions. Item, five crowded days of functions, receptions and private parties. Jn 
um, the most brilliantly successful of the six International Congresses so far held. 

The week of June 16 to 20 will remain, in the minds of accountants from 
Australia to Uruguay, from Finland to the Philippines, a memory of well-organised 
discussions on the most important issues with which members of the profession, the 
world over, are faced; of happy festivities punctuating those serious deliberations; 
ofassociations and friendships made or renewed among men of the same profession 
iow, once again, separated by the seas. 

The British accountancy bodies, the sponsors of this Sixth International Congress 
om Accounting, may rightly congratulate themselves upon the outcome of their 
months of planning and preparation. Sir Harold Howitt, the President of the 
Congress, and Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, its Vice-President, may be assured, if 
assurance is needed, that they presided over an assembly which was conscious that 


the arrangements were, to the final 
detail, running smoothly. And the 
organisers of the Seventh Congress will 
have a formidable task indeed to rival 
this one—in interest, usefulness, splen- 
dour and enjoyment. 


The Queen’s Birthday Honours 


Three members of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants are included in 
the first Honours List of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Mr. W. J. Phillips, 
M.B.E., A.S.A.A., a Principal Accountant 
at the Admiralty, is appointed an 
Officer of the Order of the British 
Empire. Mr. C. D. Morpeth, rF.s.a.a., 
of Wellington, New Zealand, and Mr. 
A. E. Hawker, A.s.A.A., an Assistant 
District Auditor in the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, 
become Members of that Order. 

We offer our congratulations also on 
the honour of K.C.V.O. bestowed upon 
Sir William Henry Peat, G.B.£., M.A., 
F.c.A., and on the knighthoods con- 
ferred on Mr. Bernard H. Binder, 
F.C.A., a past President of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, and Mr. 
Geoffrey H. Collins, President of The . 
Law Society. The honour of O.B.E. 
is granted also to Mr. V. Bates, M.A., 
A.c.A., Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Evans, T.p., 
F.c.A.. and Mr. Cyril R. Stephens, 
M.A., F.C.A., and that of M.B.E. to Mr. 
E. B. Gaul, F.c.a. 


Wife’s Rights in the Matrimonial 
Home—Effect on Sales and 
Mortgages 


At common law a wife had no rights at 
all in the matrimonial home apart from 
those of her husband. As Lord Justice 
Denning said in the recent case of 
Bendall v. McWhirter (1952, 1 A.E.R., 
1306), she was treated by the law more 
like a piece of her husband’s furniture 
than anything else: he could not sue 
her in ejectment or trespass but neither 
could he sue a piece of furniture: he 
could bundle his furniture out into the 
street without any court order and so 
he could his wife. When divorce 
proceedings had been started, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had, and _ the 
Divorce Division still has, a discretion 
to exclude one or other of the spouses 
from the matrimonial home and 70 
years ago a similar discretionary power 
was given to other Courts by Section 17 
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of the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882, which provides that: 
in any question between husband and wife as 
to the title to or possession of property, the 
judge ... may make such order with 
respect to the property in dispute . . . as he 
thinks fit. 
It is only, however, within the last ten 
years that the Courts have worked out 
in any detail the change in the wife’s 
rights that this Act has involved. 

The wife’s rights in a matrimonial 
home owned by her husband are now 
held to be very similar to her rights of 
pledging her husband’s credit for 
necessaries. Provided, so it would seem, 
that she has not by her conduct 
deprived herself of her right to main- 
tenance from her husband, she has an 
irrevocable authority from the husband 
to remain in the house as his licensee 
until the marriage is dissolved or the 
Court orders her to go. The Court will 
not normally order her to go until her 
husband provides other suitable accom- 
modation. While she is there, her 
possession is the possession of her 
husband, and a landlord cannot oust 
a deserted wife from rent-controlled 
premises on the ground that her 
husband is no longer in occupation. 
She has no legal or equitable interest 
in the home, only a personal right which 
she cannot assign. This right does not 
prevail against a person who buys the 
house from the husband for value and 
without notice of the wife’s rights; 
but it was decided in Lee v. Lee (1952, 
1 A.E.R., 1299) that the Court can 
restrain a husband from selling the 
house, and, whether or not such 
restraint has been imposed, a purchaser 
with notice takes subject to the wife’s 
rights. 

In Bendall’s case the right was held 
to be binding upon the husband’s 
trustee in bankruptcy; it was suggested, 
however, that if a wife were to persist in 
occupying the home without payment 
of rent or she and the trustee could not 
reach an arrangement agreeable to 
both, the Court might have power 
under Section 105 (1) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1914, to decide whether the 
wife should be allowed to remain in 
occupation of the house and, if so, on 
what terms. 

Other cases will undoubtedly be 
necessary before the law on this subject 
can be taken to be finally settled, but it 
is suggested that it is now somewhat 
unsafe to take a sale or mortgage of a 
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house from a husband if his wife is 
living in the house and appears not to 
have consented to the transaction. 


New President of the Institute 


Mr. T. B. Robson, M.B.E., M.A., F.C.A., 
has been elected President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales. He became a 
member of the Institute’s Council in 
1941. Mr. Robson is well known in the 
profession as a partner in Price Water- 
house & Co. He is a member of the 
Accountants’ Advisory Committee 
appointed to advise the Board of Trade 
on the working of the Companies Act, 
and of the Central Valuation Board for 
the coal industry. He was one of the 
Institute’s witnesses before the Cohen 
Committee on Company Law Amend- 
ment and the Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee on Taxation of Trading Profits. 

After service in World War I for 
which he was mentioned in dispatches 
and awarded the M.B.E., Mr. Robson 
graduated at Durham University and 
was then articled in Newcastle. 

The new Vice-President is Mr. 
James Blakey, F.c.A., senior partner in 
Litton, Pownall, Blakey and Higson, 
Manchester. He has been a member of 
the Council of the Institute since 1937. 


Facilities for New Industries in 
Northern Ireland 


“The maximum of assistance with the 
minimum of interference ”’ is offered by 
the Government of Northern Ireland to 
industrialists in any part of the six 
counties. 

For generations the economy of 
Northern Ireland has been based on 
agriculture, linen and shipbuilding. 
The Government is anxious to en- 
courage the development of other 
industries, and will help new concerns 
in every way possible—not only in the 
initial stages but by continuing co- 
operation and advice. There is a 
substantial reserve of male labour. 

The Ministry of Commerce has a 
number of standard factories under 
construction. Leases are normally 
granted for 15 or 21 years, with options 
for renewal and for purchase, at rentals 
in the initial years of approximately 
10d. per square foot. For privately- 


built factories building priorities are 
available. The Ministry may jy, 
make grants towards capital expendi. 
ture, dependent upon the extent and 
nature of the employment to be Pro. 
vided. No development charges ay 
payable, as the Town and County 
Planning Act does not apply in Norther 
Ireland. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
form a single fiscal unit for custons 
and excise duties, income tax, purchase 
tax and the other main categories of 
inland revenue. Taxes under the 
control of the Northern Ireland Parlia. 
ment are generally levied at the same 
rates as in Great Britain. But this year’s 
Finance Bill provides for reductions in 
estate duty (see page 238 of this issue), 

Fuller information is contained in a 
booklet, Blueprint for Industry, issued by 
the Industrial Development Division 
of the Ministry of Commerce, Belfast, 
and obtainable from the Agent in 
Great Britain of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, 13, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Municipal Treasurers’ Conference 


The Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants held its sixty-seventh 
annual general meeting and conference 
at Brighton last month. In his presi- 
dential address, Mr. Jack Whittle, 
B.COM., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.A., referred to the 
anomaly of derating. Agricultural land 
was completely derated but benefited 
from the services of local authorities, 
and there seemed little logic in derating 
factories but not offices. 

He considered that local authorities 
should have freedom to borrow in the 
open market but that any loans stil 
made by the Public Works Loan 
Board should in any event be made to 
accord with the flexible borrowing 
techniques developed by local author- 
ties. 

There was much scope, said Mr. 
Whittle, for reforms in the committee 
system: these could be made by the 
authorities themselves. More delege 
tions to chairmen and officers would 
reduce the number of committets 
which were expensive and made heavy 
demands on their representative. 
Amalgamation of committees would 
help. Committees often spent time 0 
detail rather than on policy, partly 
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pecause of too lengthy reports from their 
officers. ; 

The conference concluded with the 
ivestiture of the new President of the 
institute, Mr. C. H. Pollard, o.B.z., 
FIMT.A., F.S-AA., City Treasurer of 
Kingston upon Hull. The new Vice- 
President will be Dr. A. H. Marshall, 
p.D., F.ILM.T.A., F.S.A.A., City Treasurer 
of Coventry. We have much pleasure 
in congratulating Mr. Pollard and Dr. 
\arshall, both well-known members of 
the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
ants, upon taking up their high offices 
in the Institute. 


Hospital Accounting and Costing 


A very comprehensive paper on “ In- 
vestment in the Nation’s Health” was 
given at the conference of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers (referred to in 
the preceding note) by Sir Frederick 
Alban, C.B.E., F.ILM.T.A., F.S.A.A. Sir 
Frederick, who is chairman of the 
Welsh Regional Hospital Board, is also 
a Council member of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 

After discussing the development of 
the “ welfare State” in the world in 
general and the National Health 
Service in Britain in particular, con- 
centrating his attention on the finances 
of the service, Sir Frederick examined 
hospital accounting in its two aspects of 
stewardship and costing. Because hos- 
pital accounts were primarily required 
asa record of stewardship between each 
hospital authority, as agent, and its 
principal, the Minister of Health, they 
must punctiliously conform to the 
system of Parliamentary accounting, 
which by law was on a cash basis. 
But it was difficult to fit hospital 
estimates into this framework. And 
because accounts that were built up, at 
least partially, on an income and 
expenditure basis were of assistance in 
compiling simple aggregate cost 
accounts, there was an uneasy and 
costly attempt at partnership between 
the cash basis and the income and 
— basis. He put the question, 

father provokingly,” said Sir 
etens. * kingly, 

If hospital finance is to remain a direct and 
detailed responsibility of the Government, is the 
Present attempt to keep hospital accounts on an 
income and expenditure basis which is neces- 
sarily incomplete, in addition to the cash basis, 


worth the labour and paper involved? The 
partial results now produced—long after the 
year end—are of little value to the management. 
Could not accounting statistics, supplemental to 
the existing cash accounts, provide the informa- 
tion requisite for the costing and other methods 
of “‘ policy ” control which are being, and may 
be, evolved? 


The techniques of accounting and 
costing could indeed be of great use in 
hospital management—f applied vigor- 
ously, selectively and promptly. The 
cost accountant had been described as 
one who took infinite pains—and often 
gave them to others! Promptness was 
all-important, more important than 
accuracy. In framing policy it was more 
helpful to have within a day or two 
information go per cent. accurate than 
to wait until the late autumn of this or 
next year for information 100 per cent. 
accurate—when the opportunity for 
taking action would long since be past. 
He therefore ruled out any suggestion 
to incorporate in the ordinary account- 
ing system day-by-day fragmentations 
of costing detail. The normal accounts 
should be simple, standardised and 
up-to-date, providing a starting-point 
for supplementary costing statistics, 
which could often be of a “ spot” or 
“surprise” or other unorthodox charac- 
ter. Cost accounts were of no aesthetic 
and of little historical value. They were 
for use today but must continually face 
the future. Not merely the cutting of 
costs, but the spotting of opportunities 
for more fruitful outlay, should be their 
aim. 

There is much in what Sir Frederick 
said of hospitals that can be applied to 
businesses, even though they are not 
tied to cash accounting. 


British Transport Accounts and 
Replacement Costs 


The British Transport Commission states 
in the notes to its accounts for 1951 
that when earnings are available it 
intends to allocate sums to a replace- 
ment reserve towards meeting the 
amount by which current replacement 
costs exceed the gross book values upon 
which depreciation had been computed. 
The allocation for 1951 would have 
been some £16 million, on the assump- 
tion that all assets covered by the 
depreciation scheme would eventually 
require replacement, which would take 

lace at mid-1951 prices. 

For the first time, the Commission 


last year obtained a revenue surplus. 
It amounted to £2.9 million, and after 
capital redemption and special items, - 
there was a credit balance of {0.1 
million. But the failure to depreciate 
on replacement costs, as aimed at by the 
Commission, was one reason for its 
achieving equilibrium in 1951. Others 
were increased charges to the public 
and a smaller real rate of return on 
capital. 

Nevertheless, even though much 
remains to be done in reorganising 
and streamlining the Commission’s 
operations, there were notable econo- 
mies last year and some of the indices 
show that efficiency improved. Thus, 
** net ton-miles hauled per total freight 
engine hour” increased from 578 in 
1950 to 595 in 1951, against only 461 
in 1938. 

The document is rather oddly en- 
titled Financial and Statistical Accounts: 
its many statistics are given in tables, 
not accounts. 


‘**A Nation of Shopkeepers ”’ 


There are 551,214 shops in Great 
Britain, one for every 89 persons. The 
United States has one shop for every 
131 people and Canada one for every 
107. Adding the 163,574 service estab- 
lishments — restaurants, hairdressers, 
boot repairers and so on—there is a 
total of 714,788 retail businesses in 
Great Britain, or one for every 68} 
people. 

Grocers and dairies form the biggest 
group of shops. There are 134,002 of 
them. Other businesses traditionally of 
the “‘ one-man ” type form very large 
groups. Thus, there are 59,133 res- 
taurants and cafés, 51,346 shops for 
women’s and children’s wear, 42,659 
confectioners and tobacconists, 42,227 
butchers, 36,703 motor trade establish- 
ments and 36,349 hairdressers. 

The north-west is more plentifully 
supplied with retail businesses than any 
other region. It has 113,207 for its 
population of 6,461,203. Greater Lon- 
don has only 111,742 for a population 
of 8,417,377. Lancashire heads the 
table of counties with 91,454 shops and 
Yorkshire is second with 71,356. The 
four provincial towns with most shops 
and service establishments are Birming- 
ham (18,048), Glasgow (14,901), Man- 
chester (14,189) and Liverpool (11,375). 
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These figures, the first (apart from 
private estimates) obtainable in this 
country, are taken from Britain’s Shops 
(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 
3s. 6d. net), a survey published by the 
Board of Trade from material obtained 
in preparing its mailing list for the 1951 
census of distribution. Statistics of 28 
types of shops and services are shown 
for the country as a whole, for the 
regions and counties, and for London 
boroughs and towns with populations 
over 100,000. The survey does not 
indicate the size and staffing of busi- 
nesses or whether they are branches of 
multiple stores or of co-operatives. 
Information on these and other points 
will be given in the preliminary report 
of the census itself, to be published 
about the end of the year. 


Widening Scope of Actuaries 


The demand for competent actuaries 
was being sustained partly because of 
their all-round statistical training, said 
Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, c.B.z., the 
retiring President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, at its annual general meeting 
last month. Last year two-fifths of the 
recruits to the Institute were graduates 
or undergraduates. As evidence of the 
widening interests of actuaries, Mr. 
Menzler pointed to the decision to 
appoint, in collaboration with the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, a 
panel to inquire into the financial and 
economic effects of the growth of 
pensions, both public and private. He 
also referred to the initiative of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 
which had led to the setting up of a 
joint committee of the Society, the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Royal 
Statistical Society, to study statistical 
and mathematical techniques in their 
practical application to accounting 
data. 


The Institute’s Recommendation XV 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales has amplified its 
famous Recommendation XII, which 
was entitled Rising Price Levels in 
Relation to Accounts, by Recommendation 
XV, called Accounting in Relation to 
Changes in the Purchasing Power of Money. 

The statement begins with a dis- 
cussion of historical cost accounting and 
admits its limitations in times of rising 
prices. It then considers in some detail 
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four main alternative methods of 
accounting that have so far been sug- 
gested to overcome these limitations. 
They are: (1) the replacement cost 
method of dealing with fixed assets; 
(2) the writing-up of fixed assets; (3) 


the current value method of dealing - 


with stock-in-trade and depreciation of 
fixed assets; (4) the index method of 
adjusting accounts to reflect changes in 
the purchasing power of money. Its 
examination of these four methods leads 
the Institute to conclude that they all 
“‘ appear to have serious defects” and 
to reject them as not “ acceptable 
alternatives to the existing accounting 
principles based on historical cost.” 
The Institute recommends “ unless 
and until a practicable and generally 
acceptable alternative is available” 
that annual accounts should continue 
to be prepared on historical costs; that 
any amount set aside out of profits in 
recognition of the effects of changes in 
the purchasing power of money should 
be treated as a transfer toreserve and not 
as a charge in arriving at profits; that 
if such a transfer is shown in the profit 
and loss account as a deduction in 
arriving at the balance for the year, the 
balance should be described appropri- 
ately, “‘ since it is not the whole of the 
profits”’; that the amount so set aside 
should normally be treated as a 
capital reserve; that fixed assets—save 
in exceptional circumstances, such as 
on the acquisition of a subsidiary at a 
cost higher than balance sheet figures— 
should not be written-up, “‘ especially in 
the absence of monetary stability.” 
The statement continues, however, 


thus: 

The Council also recommends to members 
who are directors or officers of companies or 
who are asked by clients for advice, that they 
should stress the limitations on the significance 
of profits computed on the basis of historical 
cost in periods of material changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money; and that they should 
draw attention to the desirability of: 

(a) Setting amounts aside from profits to 
reserve in recognition of the effects which 
changes in the purchasing power of money have 
had upon the affairs of the business, particularly 
their effect on the amount of profit which, as a 
matter of policy, can prudently be regarded as 
available for distribution. 

(6) Showing in the directors’ report or other- 
wise the effects which changes in the purchasing 
power of money have had on the affairs of the 
business, including in particular the financial 
requirements for its maintenance and the 
directors’ policy for meeting those requirements, 
either by setting aside to reserve or by raising 
new capital. 


of accounting should stand unmodified, 


(c) Experimenting with methods of : 
the effects of changes in the Purchasing power gf 
money on profits and on financial requirement, 
If the results of such experiments are Publishes 
as part of the documents accompanying thy 
annual accounts, the basis used for the calcul. 
tions and the significance of the figures jy 
relation to the business concerned should * 
stated clearly. 

As previously announced, the Inst}. 
tute is to have consultations with othe 
professional bodies on the subject 
covered by Recommendation XV, which 
is, indeed, expressly stated to be issued 
“* pending the outcome of such further 
study.” In these circumstances, we dp 
not now comment in detail upon the 
statement. Nevertheless, we must wel. 
come its admission of the limitations of 
historical cost accounting and jit 
significant recommendations _ jus 
quoted, while regretting that, for 
reasons which seem to us to be, at the 
very least, open to serious question, it 
reaffirms that the conventional methods 


Profit Forecasts and New Issues—| 


It was alleged by the prosecution, ina 
case against three persons under the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investment) Act, 
1939, heard at Bow Street last month, 
that the profits of Specialloid, Lid., had 
been estimated at the time of a placing 
of shares at not less than £65,000 for 
1945-46, before taxation, when the 
internal accounts at the time showed a 
loss of £77,535 for the first six months 
of 1945-46 and though the trading los 
for the year ended March 31, 1946, 
proved to be £152,000. The three 
persons charged—none of whom wa 
an accountant—were a director of the 
issuing house concerned in the placing 
and a former director and the managing 
director of Specialloid, Ltd. The director 
of the issuing house was acquitted and 
the other two were committed for trial 
at the Central Criminal Court. 

There were several important feature 
from an accounting viewpoint. It 
appeared that against the trading los 
of £152,000 there was off-set a claim 
for a refund of Excess Profits Tax @ 
£193,000, a net profit of £38,000 being 
shown in the published account 
These accounts contained a referent 
to a claim for a refund of Excess Profit 
Tax, but no indication of a trading |os 
of £152,000. ; 

The former chief accountant of the 
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company said that he had prepared 
three bases upon which the trading 
iss of £30,892 for the six months 
ended September 30, 1946, would 
be converted into an apparent profit 
in the internal account. The three 
bases were to convert the loss into 
a profit (1) of £6,573, by capitalising 
tools and the press shop, (2) of £16,318, 
by setting off against a ‘trading loss 
capitalisation of tools and the elimina- 
tion of stock reserve, and (3) of £28,318, 
by setting off against the loss the 
capitalisation of tools and press shop 
and the elimination of reserves. Appar- 
ently a modified version of (3) was in 
fact adopted for the internal account 
for the six months in question and also 
for the published accounts for 1946-47. 
In answer to a question from the 
magistrate, the former chief accountant 
agreed that it was not proper that the 
basis of showing profits should be 
changed entirely without some notifica- 
tion to the shareholders. 

The magistrate, in giving his verdict, 
said: é 
It may well be that after this case those 
responsible for legislation on these matters will 
reconsider the obligations and liabilities of 
issuing houses. It may be they will think it right 
to consider whether some form of certificate as 


given by auditors should not be affixed to any 
placing letters or memoranda in the future. 


Profit Forecasts and New 
Issues—II 


How much care is needed in estimating 
profits in prospectuses was further 
illustrated last month by a rumpus at 
the annual meeting of Enfield Cables, 
Lid., which perhaps also emphasises the 
value of periodical accounts. When 
the company made a new issue on 
December 12 last it estimated that 
profits for the year ending December 31 
would not fall below the figure for the 
previous year, £396,796. But they 
proved to be only £71,752. An 
unusually well-attended = meeting 
wanted to know the reasons for this 
disparity and, after much questioning 
of the chairman, the Earl of Verulam 
(“Mr. Forrester” to his employees), 
appointed a stockholders’ committee. 
This committee is to receive the report 
of a special inquiry by investigating 
accountants, to obtain such further 
information as it may reasonably 
require, to circulate to stockholders 
such information as it thinks appropri- 


ate and to make recommendations. It 
was appointed as the result of earlier 
consultations between the Board of the 
company and institutional stockholders 
representing rather more than 25 per 
cent. of the issued Ordinary capital. 
The chairman said that the accountants 
would inquire into the information that 
was available to the Board on December 
12, and that he would be prejudging 
the issue if he attempted to give a full 
answer at the meeting. 

This meeting seems also to have 
started a discussion, still in progress, on 
whether directors should or should not 
hold a substantial stake’ in their com- 
pany. It was revealed that on January 1 
of last year and of this year, the directors 
of Enfield Cables, Ltd. held little more 
than the minimum number of shares 
and none of them subscribed to the new 
issue. It is now being argued by some 
that it is a safeguard for shareholders in 
general if directors have really sub- 
stantial holdings of the shares of their 
companies. On the other hand, it is 
true that too large a share-holding 
qualification would exclude useful 
members from the Board, but it is not 
apparent what Lord Verulam had in 
mind when he put forward the further 
argument that it might be an embarrass- 
ment for an active director to have more 
than the qualifying number of shares. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Closing of Appointments Offices © 


For economy, eight of the Appointments 
Offices of the Ministry of Labour have been 
closed. They are the offices at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle and Nottingham. The 
London, Manchester and Glasgow offices 
will now serve the whole country. 


Development Charges and Claims 


In future a development charge may be 
provisionally satisfied, in part, by a charge 
upon an agreed claim on the central com- 
pensation fund of £300 million. A charge 
not exceeding 80 per cent. of the face value 
of the claim will be accepted by the Central 
Land Board as security for the development 
charge and only the balance, if any, will be 
payable in cash. The claim need not relate 
to the same land as that which attracts the 
development charge. If a development 
charge is being paid by instalments, a claim 
may be offered as security for the outstand- 
ing capital up to 80 per cent. of the face 
value of the claim. 


Purchase Tax Committees 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
decided to set up two independent com- 
mittees to inquire into purchase tax 
problems. One will consider the principle 
and the practicability of granting a rebate 
to retailers on stocks of goods affected by’a 
reduction or removal of the tax. This 
problem was discussed in AccounTANCy for 
April, 1949, page 85, and on many previous 
occasions from 1946. The second committee 
is to consider the “ uplift’? by which the 
chargeable value is increased when goods 
are sold direct by a manufacturer to a 
retailer. 


Illegal Hire Purchases ? 


It is announced that investigations are being 
made into certain hire purchase agreements 
which may have breached the Hire Purchase 
Order and that proceedings may be taken, 


Export Licences 
A new Order has been published consoli- 
dating the various export licensing regula- 
tions. It is a consolidating Order only and 
does not alter the regulations in any way, 
but covers the many changes which have 
been made since the last consolidating 
Order was published a year ago. The 
Order is S.I. No. 1157 of 1952 (price 1s. 3d. 
net from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office). 


Fixing the B.B.C.’s Depreciation - 
Rates 


The plea of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion that it should no longer be bound to 
accept the rates of depreciation on its assets 
as fixed by its auditors, was supported by 
the Beveridge Committee on Broadcasting 
last year (our issue of February, 1951, page 
36). Now, amid controversial passages on 
the broadcasting monopoly and sponsored 
television, the Government’s White Paper 
on Broadcasting has an unobtrusive note 
that it accepts the plea, but expects the 
auditors to be consulted by the Corporation. 


Law Reform Committee 


A law reform committee has been set up by 
the Lord Chancellor. It will consider what 
changes are desirable, particularly having 
regard to judicial decisions, in such legal 
doctrines as he may refer to it. The chair- 
man is Lord Justice Jenkins. The com- 
mittee replaces the Lord Chancellor’s law 
revision committee, appointed in 1934 and 
never formally dissolved, which was respon- 
sible for a number of pre-war reforms of the 
law. Anyone wishing to suggest subjects for 
consideration by the committee should send 
them to the Secretary, Law Reform Com- 
mittee, Lord Chancellor’s Office, House of 
Lords, S.W.1. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


FORMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL ESTABLISHED 1889 


The Annual Subscription to Accountancy is £1 15., which includes postage to 

all parts of the world. The price of a single copy is 25., postage extra. All 

communications to be addressed to the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Sixth International Congress 


THE VALUE OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
ferences does not lie wholly, or even 
mainly, in the formal discussions and 
remarks made “‘ for the record.”’ It lies, 
far more, in the unplanned interchange 
of ideas and experiences among small 
informal groups, in the creation of 
lasting associations between persons of 
different nationalities, in the fostering 
of a spirit of international understand- 
ing. Judged by those standards, the 
Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting, held in London last month, 
was indeed worth the great efforts which 
the British sponsoring bodies have 
devoted to its preparation during these 
recent months. That is not to say that 
the technical papers and debates them- 
selves were of less than a very high 
standard. They were indeed excellent 
and permanent contributions to 
accounting literature—as can be seen 
by anyone who reads the summaries 
which we are publishing in this and our 
next issue or, better still, the full record 
which is to be issued by the Congress 
authorities in the near future. But it 
would be a mistake, in assessing the 
significance of this Congress, to draw 
up an account comprised only of 
tangible items. Intangibles such as 
those we have mentioned must be 
brought into it. And when brought in, 
they multiply the credit balance many 
times over. 

It was no accident that after a pro- 
longed hiatus following the first Inter- 
national Congress in Saint Louis, 
U.S.A., in 1904, one Congress rapidly 
succeeded another—in Amsterdam in 
1926, New York in 1929, London in 
1933, Berlin in 1938. Once the idea of 
these international conferences had 
implanted itself, it was found that they 
were successful enough to warrant 
repetition every four years or so, 
that is, at roughly the intervals which 
the organisers of that older inter- 
national meeting, the Olympic Games, 
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long ago decided upon as the ideal. 

On other pages of this issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY we describe and report 
some of the functions and occasions 
arranged for the members of the 
Congress in an extremely full and varied 
programme. From the special service 
in Westminster Abbey, through a 
tightly-packed week to the gaiety and 
colour of the Congress Ball on the final 
evening, the Congress successfully and 
continuously brought together men who, 
despite a common interest in their 
professions, would have had no other 
opportunity of exchanging their views 
and ideas. It is certainly good that 
men of the same profession, from many 
different countries, should meet peri- 
odically in numbers. Their professional 
activities and aspirations give them a 
plane of mutual reference and under- 
standing, and it is doubtful whether, 
in these troubled times, there is any 
other such plane as smooth as this one. 
Professional technique is a powerful 
dissolvent of political and racial differ- 
ences: expertise overruns national barriers. 

At the same time, a lesson of this 
International Congress was to show us 
again how inexorably accountancy is 
as much an art, varying with geography, 
and with the economic, social and legal 
appurtenances of geography, as it is a 
science, with immutable principles 
which hold universally. Those prin- 
ciples are indeed fundamental but, 
once accepted, are merely the founda- 
tions for an elaborate structure of 
radically different appearance from one 
country to the next. This is illustrated 
by the papers read at the Congress on 
* The Accountant in Industry,”’ show- 
ing widely different responsibilities 
borne by the industrial accountant in 
the various countries according, largely, 
to the differing stages of industrial 
development reached. It is exemplified, 
again, by the papers on “ Accounting 
Requirements for Issues of Capital,” 


which brought out how diverse are the 
legal systems of the countries and the 
corresponding accounting obligations— 
not always, however, more complex jn 
the countries with advanced capital 
markets. So, too, by those on “Th 
Accountant in Practical and Public 
Service,” drawing particular attention 
to the many divergent lines on which 
the professional bodies, the training of 
the accountant and the regulation of 
the profession have developed. 

Yet when so much is said, and the 
empirical—we almost said the localised 
—-nature cf accountancy is fully recog. 
nised, it remains true that in all 
countries there are broad economic 
trends, influencing the subject in the 
same direction and manner, even if in 
different degrees. These world-wide 
economic factors are causing account- 
ancy, despite the differences in its 
superstructure from country to country, 
to rebuild its lower storeys, so to speak, 
if not the foundations, in very similar 
pattern. The last Congress in London 
coincided with the ill-fated World 
Economic Conference of 1933, when 
the nations failed completely to find 
any international solution for their 
economic ills, and when many of them 
still deluded themselves that economics 
was almost wholly a national affair. 
The Sixth Congress took place when 
two dominant economic issues, the 
rising level of prices and the increasing 
load of taxation, are not only present 
universally, but are universally recog- 
nised as a world problem, not simply a 
national one. It was thus to be 
expected that the two Congress papers 
which attracted most attention in the 
Press and from outside commentators— 
as well as from Congress members, if 
we observed correctly—were those on 
* Fluctuating Price Levels in Relation 
to Accounts ” and “ The Incidence of 
Taxation.” The papers on the first of 
these subjects are particularly sign 
ficant for the positive changes they maj 
help to bring about in accounting 
practices the world over ; those on the 
second for reinforcing the growing 
opinion that a world-wide reduction 
in the tax burden must be a main aim 
of policy, to be pressed upon Gover 
ments by all whose concern is primarily 
with economic and financial affairs 
of whom accountants are a group 
continually growing in size am 
influence. 
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The Sixth International Congress on Accounting 


— 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


—_—_ 


Phyllis E.M. Ridgway, Member of 
the Council of the Society of In- 
corporated Accountants 


To look back at any recent event, par- 
ticularly one so packed with incident 
as was the Sixth International Congress 
on Accounting held in London from 
une 16 to 20, is to find oneself faced 
with a kaleidoscope of impressions full 
of colour but very blurred. But after 
atime the indefinite outlines crystallise 
and clear and some of the many 
impressions of a very full week stand 
out in bold relief. 


THE FIRST DAY 


The helpful way in which all members 
of the Congress were welcomed by the 
staff at the registration office gave a 
happy impression to the many delegates, 
visitors and members from the 36 
countries represented. Already old 
friends were meeting and newcomers 
being introduced, the weather looked 
promising and London was en féte. 

The proceedings were opened on 
Monday morning by religious services 
at Westminster Abbey and West- 
minster Cathedral. In the Abbey the 
dark interior was relieved by splashes 
of sunshine and the newly-cleaned 
stonework behind the chancel acted as 
a foil to the elaborate gilded reredos 
depicting the Last Supper. The Dean 
of Westminster took as his text “‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” He emphasised 
that religion and morals were no longer 
a private concern but a public and an 
international concern, and what would 
determine the future was character 
founded on religious beliefs. After the 
service members were able to see over 
the Abbey, and some amusement was 
caused at the sight of a lanky youth in 
Scottish garb closely studying the 
Coronation Stone. Other members 
attended solemn High Mass in West- 
minster Cathedral and afterwards had 


the opportunity of going round the 
Cathedral. 

Monday afternoon saw the formal 
opening of the Congress at Royal 
Festival Hall by the President of the 
Congress, Sir Harold Howitt, G.B.z., 
D.S.0., M.Cc., who welcomed members 
and guests. Sir Harold wound up his 
address by saying: 

Is it too much to hope that a gathering 
such as this of peoples from many 
countries, exchanging ideas in common 
and understanding each other’s point of 
view, even when we differ, may be some 
small contribution to that peace and 
fellowship which we all so ardently 
desire? Is it presumption, further, to hope 
that qualified accountants throughout 
the world should have a material influ- 
ence towards right thinking on all those 
financial and economic problems which 
are normally at the root of international 
disputes and wars? If such hopes are even 
partially justified, a Congress of this 
nature must be abundantly worth while, 
quite apart from any progress it may 
achieve in the technique of accounting 
and quite apart from the pleasure it gives 
the sponsoring bodies to meet our friends 
from overseas. 

After the formal opening wives and 
women guests of members were wel- 
comed by the Ladies’ Committee and 
entertained to tea in a special room at 
the Royal Festival Hall; an early 
opportunity to break the ice and meet 
one another. 

To many the Royal Festival Hall was 
a new experience in building; _ its 
architectural delights and _ spacious 
layout are a revelation of artistic but 
practical planning and its position, by 
the Thames, with whole flowerbeds of 
blue lobelia set along the riverside walk 
is unique. 

In the evening, at the Royal Festival 
Hall, Congress members and guests 
were received by the President, Sir 
Harold Howitt, and Lady Howitt and 
the Vice-President, Mr. C. Percy 
Barrowcliff, and Mrs. Barrowcliff. The 
hall was an ideal setting and those 


hardy enough to climb up to the fifth 
floor were amply repaid by the wonder- 
ful view of the river with its background 
of floodlit buildings, to the east beyond 
St. Paul’s and to the west to the Houses 
of Parliament and Big Ben—an un- 
forgettable sight. The name-labels 
worn by all effected a quick and easy 
introduction and members from all 
over the world took the opportunity of 
chatting to each other; the language 
difficulty cropped up here and there 
but it was amazing how many conver- 
sations could be carried on with the aid 
of a little school-room French or 
German and a lot of friendliness and 
goodwill. 


THE SECOND DAY 


Tuesday was given up to more serious 
considerations. The first subject, Fluc- 
tuating Price Levels in Relation to Accounts, 
had produced eight very interesting 
papers and the ensuing discussion was 
lively. A speaker from the U.S.A., 
referring to replacement costs, created 
amusement when he said: “ We don’t 
know when the goods are going to be 
replaced, how they’re going to be 
replaced or even whether they’re going 
to be replaced! *” Another speaker from 
the Netherlands likened an accountant 
to a penguin, which does not know 
where it is going because it is always 
looking back to see whence it came. 
These papers and the subsequent dis- 
cussions were chiefly arguments for or 
against a change in existing accounting 
conventions: replacement cost v. his- 
torical cost. 

In the afternoon five papers on 
Accounting requirements for Issues of Capital 
were considered, and one of the points 
emphasised in the subsequent discussion 
was the real necessity for an inter- 
national standardisation of accounting 
terms. It was felt that the role of the 
accountant as professional adviser was 
rapidly growing in importance and his 
advice could have a very real influence 
on both the private and the business 
life of his clients. Humorous reference 
was made to the tranquillity of the 
afternoon session as compared with that 
of the morning. 
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In the afternoon a very successful 
dress show, organised by the Ladies’ 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Lady Howitt, was staged by the 
Incorporated Society of London Fashion 
Designers, and it was interesting to note 
how many of the male members of the 
Congress paused for a few minutes 
while ostensibly on their way to or from 
the afternoon’s more serious delibera- 
tions. 

On Tuesday evening many members 
took the opportunity to join one of the 
various theatre parties to see Shake- 
speare, the ballet, a musical or a play. 


THE THIRD DAY 
Wednesday’s programme was a heavy 
one. Seven papers on The Accountant in 
Industry were discussed in the morning 
and eight papers on The Accountant in 
Practice and in Public Service in the 
afternoon. Diametrically opposed views 
as to the proper training for an accoun- 
tant in industry were put forward. One 
speaker asked for a somewhat different 
kind of education and training. Others 
emphasised the necessity for the present 
general training with specialisation to 
follow on qualification, and quoted the 
Royal Navy, where every junior officer 
has a general training before he special- 
ises in a particular branch of the service. 
Comment was also made on the present 
tendency to throw the spot-light on 
management accounting and produc- 
tivity; but where there was light there 
was dark, and mention was made of 
three recent cases of fraud carried on 
by trusted employees over a period of 
ten years or more. Were we not paying 
too much attention to the new look in 
accounting and not enough to dull 
routine? There was also a request for 
the establishment of an international 
body on accountancy: sound account- 
ing principles knew no international 
boundaries and frequent consultation 
and consideration internationally of 
new techniques could be of inestimable 
value. The afternoon session was 
enlivened by the forceful delivery of 
Dr. Mary Murphy (U.S.A.), the only 
woman speaker at the Congress. 

The Banquet at Guildhall will not 
easily be forgotten. War-scarred and 
patched but still undaunted, Guildhall, 
with its ancient and historic associations 
in a setting of grey stone, calls to mind 
Henley’s “ Invictus ” whose “ head is 
bloody but unbowed.” 
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Sir Harold Howitt, supported by the 
Presidents of the sponsoring bodies, 
received the guests and presided over 
a company of over 600. And how 
impressive was the traditional atmo- 
sphere, with the ceremonial dress of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the resound- 
ing voice of the toastmaster and all the 
customary dignity and ancient for- 
mality. 


THE FOURTH DAY 
Thursday was given up to play, without 
which Jack—and Jill—would have 
indeed been dull. Visits to Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court, to Oxford 
and Cambridge, a tour of London, a river 
tour of the Port of London and the 
physical and arithmetical exigencies of 
golf were well patronised; and some 
took the opportunity, off the record, to 
test the truth of the saying that 
accountants should never be let loose 
on a racecourse. 

The Tate Gallery was the venue for 
an evening reception given by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Guests were 
received by the Secretary for Overseas 
Trade, Brigadier H. R. Mackeson, M.P., 
and were able to wander through the 
galleries and study the pictures and 
statuary, which ranged from old masters 
such as Constable, Reynolds and 
Turner, to up-to-the-minute moderns 
as exemplified by Henry Moore. 


THE FIFTH DAY 
Came Friday and the last day of the 
Congress. Consideration of the seven 
papers on The Incidence of Taxation 
occupied both morning and afternoon 
sessions. The concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that all taxes were bad 
but that some were worse and that there 
were only two things certain in life, 
death and taxes, but even they came 
in the wrong order! The problem 
today was not what the taxpayer should 
pay in taxation but what he should 
have left. 

Throughout the week The Accountant 
had published and distributed to 
members the Congress Daily News, which 
recorded the day-to-day proceedings 
and gave interesting notes on many 
noteworthy places in and around 
London. This daily service was much 
appreciated. 

It would be ungracious not to pay 


-of future meetings was heard in the 


tribute to the secretary, Mr. Alay 
Maclver, M.C., to the chief executive 
officer, Brigadier Jones, 0.3.2,, yo 
and to the Congress staff for the long 
and arduous work of preparation and 
organisation essential to the success of 
a Congress of this size. 

But alas, even the best of friends mus 
part, and so to the final festivity of all, 
the Congress Ball at the Savoy, where 
over 2,000 enjoyed to the full the 
delightful surroundings enhanced by 
the beautiful flower arrangements, and 
danced to Carroll Gibbons’ band, 

The tone of the whole Congress had 
been set by the President, Sir Harold 
Howitt, in his opening speech. In his 
closing address, he thanked member 
for their cheerful help and friendly co. 
operation which had assured the success 
of the Congress and made it such a great 
week; he also thanked the Vice. 
President, Mr. Percy Barrowcliff, who 
had supported him so ably, the Chair. 
men and members of Committees, 
stewards and executive staff. In con- 
clusion, he said that two of the chief 
aims of any professional congress were 
to encourage and renew professional 
ideals and integrity, and to foster and 
improve international relationships, 
and he believed that this Congress had 
succeeded in both. 

Overseas delegates and visitors and 
their ladies were invited to visit Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland or Eire from 
June 23 to 25. Programmes for their 
entertainment were arranged by the 
Scottish and Irish Institutes of Char- 
tered Accountants and by branches of 
the Society of Incorporated Accour- 
tants, the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants, and the In- 
stitute of Cost and Works Accountants. 

And so ended the Sixth International 
Congress on Accounting; a 
packed full of interest and activity, 4 
triumph of organisation, with even the 
weather co-operating. And the promis 


parting words of Au revoir, Auf wiede 
sehen and ‘‘ Be seeing you!” 


Claes E. Ahren, Foreningen Auk 
toriserede Revisorer, Sweden 
My impression of the Congress is quit 
overwhelming. We have been met here 
with a most extraordinary hospitality ant 
the organisation, too, has been perfect. 
It seems to me that such an Internation 
Congress has its greatest value in t 
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rtunity of taking up and maintaining 
nal contacts with other accountants. 
These words also express my great 
affection towards England and the English 
le. I have been here several times 
before, and I feel more and more at home 
each time. I admire the magnificent 
buildings of London and all the relics and 
traditions from earlier centuries, and I like 
the green and lovely countryside of England 
perhaps even more, 
I] wish you and your country prosperity 
and freedom for ever. 


Harold R. Caffyn, American Institute 
of Accountants 


Some of my impressions of the Congress are: 
1. Theall time highset bysponsors and staffin 
(a) Programme arrangement; 
(s) Uncanny anticipation of practical 
operating conditions and problems; 
(c) Resulting smoothness of technical 
and social phases of Congress. 
2, The great value of such meetings in terms 
of development of accounting as a recognised 
profession throughout the world. 
3. War and adversity have done nothing to 
diminish London’s beauty or charm, or its 
eminent suitability as a headquarters for 
such gatherings. 
4. The amazement voiced on all sides as to 
the lavishness and generosity of enter- 
tainment offered to visitors. 
5. The beauty of the English climate, the 
finest in the world. 


Paul Busuttil, Chairman, 
Institute of Accountants 


In the capacity of Chairman of the Malta 
Institute of Accountants, I have attended 
the Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting, and I must say that its organi- 
sation was a really marvellous affair, very 
hard to equal or surpass. The papers sub- 
mitted were of a very high standard, the 
most interesting and debatable proving to 
be those of ‘‘ Fluctuating Price Level in 
Relation to Accounts ” and “ Incidence of 
Taxation.” I was particularly impressed 
with the historical setting and the high level 
of the speeches delivered during the banquet 
at the Guildhall. It was a scene I shall never 
forget. Both the entertainments and the dis- 
cussions at the Royal Festival Hall were 
carried out without a hitch, which is a 
great tribute to the organisation. I also feel 
greatly indebted for the generous treatment 
extended to the Malta delegation by 
members of the sponsoring bodies, consider- 
ing the size of Malta when compared to the 
size of the other countries taking part. 

I can assure the Congress Council, how- 
ever, that we derived immense benefits from 
this international gathering, for it enabled 
Us to improve our ideas and have a broader 
outlook on world accounting problems. 


Malta 


A. A. Fitzgerald, B.Com., The Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in 
Australia 


The last paper has been discussed, the last 
dinner eaten and the last toast drunk. The 
Sixth International Conference is now a 
memory. But what a memory! London, 
with its pageantry, its history, its glorious 
buildings, both old and new, its fascination 
for men from all corners of the earth; the 
services at Westminster, the unforgettable 
banquet and speeches at the Guildhall; 
the poise and dignity of the Congress 
President, the Vice-President, and the 
chairmen at the business sessions; the 
happy, friendly atmosphere at the social 
functions; the opportunities to renew old 
friendships and to make new ones! 

We shall cherish the memory of our 
generous, kindly and thoughtful hosts and 
shall hope that some day soon, in our own 
countries, we shall have the opportunity of 
trying to repay some part of our great 
debt to the accountants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Aage Nielsen, President, Foreningen 
af Statsautoriserede Revisorer, 
Denmark 

The Congress was marvellous and most 

enjoyable. 

I understand how the English love and 
must love their country, with all its tradi- 
tions and its memorials of great historical 
persons. 

Not only the British accountants met us 
in the kindliest manner, but wherever we 
walked people offered us their assistance in 
finding our way and otherwise. 

It was charming to see and hear the 
servants in the hotel, and in other places, 
singing and whistling at their work. 


Roberto Casas-Alatriste, Mexico, 
President of the Second Inter- 
American Conference on Accounting 


I have always believed that meetings of 
professional men of different countries and 
races are the best instrument to create 
friendship and goodwill and to destroy 
prejudices which, in many cases, produce 
misunderstandings and controversy. So I 
have considered it my duty to attend the 
1929 Congress in New York, and those of 
1933 and 1952 in London, as well as the 
two Inter-American Conferences held in 
Puerto Rico and in Mexico. 

As to the present Congress, the Mexican 
delegates have only words of praise for the 
wonderful organisation and its great success 
both in the technical and the social aspects. 
We should like to express our hearty con- 
gratulations and thanks. 


R. D. Brown, New Zealand Society of 
Accountants 


No one who attended the various sessions of 
the Congress could fail to be impressed with 
the honesty of purpose shown by all who 
participated in the discussions and the 
thought which had obviously been given 
to the preparation of their comments on the 
papers. When the proceedings are pub- 
lished, they will make a most valuable 
contribution to accounting literature and a 
very complete reference to accounting 
trends. I think, too, that in all modesty it 
may be claimed that there was abundant 
evidence at the Congress that we belong to 
a dynamic and alert profession. 

As for England and the English, let it 
never again be said that the Englishman 
keeps himself aloof. I know that every 
visitor will agree with me that his kindness, 
courtesy and hospitality have been over- 
whelming. It has been a privilege to attend 
this most wonderfully organised Congress. 


R. E. Grieveson, M.B.E., Transvaal 
Society of Accountants 


My impressions of the Congress were: 

1. Admiration for the excellent organisation. 
2. Gratitude for the wonderful hospitality, 
not only at official and semi-official enter- 
tainments, of which the Banquet at the 
Guildhall was outstandingly impressive, 
but on many occasions and in many ways 
by individual members of the sponsoring 
bodies. 

3. Appreciation of the opportunity to meet 
professional brethren from many countries, 
and to learn and respect their views and 
achievements. 

4. A keener sense of the importance of the 
profession today. 

5. Commendation for the many fine papers 
presented and views expressed in session, 
coupled with the hope that at further 
Congresses some method will be found of 
ensuring that speakers keep to the point. 


Justin Alexandre, President, 
L’Ordre National des Experts 
Comptables Agréés, France 


My French colleagues and I have greatly 
appreciated the welcome we have received. 
The Congress went perfectly smoothly, and 
the subjects studied were of great interest. 
Perhaps their study would have been even 
more profitable if time had permitted 
deeper consideration. 

Our stay has been marked by good 
weather, so that those participating in the 
Congress have been able the better to 
admire the beauties of London and to 
derive greater pleasure from the various 
functions organised in their honour. 

We take away the happiest memories. 
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Banquet in Guildhall 


Tue PrEsmENT AND COUNCIL OF THE 
Congress entertained more than 630 
guests at the Guildhall banquet on June 18. 


The first toasts were those of the Queen, 


the Royal Family, and Sovereigns and 
Heads of States represented. 

Mr. H. Garton Ash, 0.B.E., M.C., F.C.A., 
Chairman of the Council, proposed the 
toast of the Lord Mayor and the Corpora- 
tion of London. He observed that Sir Leslie 
Boyce was the 630th Lord Mayor, and he 
believed it was the first time that a son of 
Australia had been Lord Mayor of London. 
Sir Leslie’s calm confidence in carrying out 
his duties exercised a world-wide influence. 
The City Corporation existed for the public 
good and could be justly proud of its liberal 
administration. The community’s unique 
knowledge and experience of world trade 
and affairs were at the service of all. 

The Lord Mayor (Sir Leslie Boyce, 
K.B.E.), responding, extended a warm 
welcome to the Congress and to all the 
delegates and their guests. Since Queen 
Elizabeth I opened the Royal Exchange in 
1571 the City of London had been regarded 
as the commercial centre of the world. 
They knew only too well that the hardest 
taskmaster was the profit and loss account. 
Without the services and the integrity of the 
skilled and most important profession of 
accountancy, London would soon lose its 
place in the business world. 

The fact that they came not only from 
all parts of the Commonwealth and Empire 
but also from so many other friendly 
countries added greatly to his pleasure in 
welcoming them. 

The Lord Radcliffe, p.c., G.B.E., Q.C., 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation, proposed “‘ The Accountancy 
Profession.” 

Lord Radcliffe said he welcomed the 
chance as a lawyer to propose the health of 
accountants and to pay tribute to “ the 
things I have learned from my little know- 
ledge of accountancy.” The profession of 
accountancy had much in common with 
that of the law. They both owed their 
position to the great rise of commercial and 
industrial energy that marked the beginning 
of the modern world. 

In earlier days, lawyers who found their 
arguments tending to arrive at a conclusion 
hostile to the governing powers were apt to 
find themselves in prison. And if accoun- 
tants had shown a medieval statesman a 
consolidated balance sheet and profit and 
loss account drawn up under the require- 
ments of the most recent Companies Act, 
they would have been burnt at the stake for 
indulging in cabalistic signs or for invoking 
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the improper aids of black magic. (Laughter.) 

Lord Radcliffe thought the world had 
much to be grateful for to its accountants, 
who did their work skilfully, with assiduity 
and with a fine impartiality. 

At least in the free world about which 
they moved, words like “ liquidation,” 
** reconstruction ” and “ reduction of capi- 
tal” had no sinister political meanings. 

Sir Harold Howitt, G.8.E., D.S.0., M.C., 
F.c.A., President of the Congress, in reply, 
thanked Lord Radcliffe for deputising at 
short notice for Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Lord Radcliffe, said Sir Harold, had been 
a great friend to the accountancy profession. 
As chairman of the Royal Commission 
reviewing all the country’s income tax 
problems, he had many contacts with 
accountants. They wished him luck in his 
arduous task. They were deeply proud of 
their profession, though in no boastful spirit, 
and determined to live up to the high 
standards which their forbears had estab- 
lished. 

In accountancy the fundamental truths 
were very simple. They were centred round 
the “‘ vexed and difficult ” question, especi-* 
ally in these days, of making ends meet—or 
knowing if they did not meet. Their great 
problem was to remain faithful to these 
fundamental truths and yet to retain a 
receptive mind, to be able to march with 
the times and improve on the standards 
previously used. 

Those were the problems which they 
were attempting to, work out at the Inter- 
national Congress. 

Two special items of that week would 
remain with them for ever. One was the 
service on Monday morning at Westminster 
Abbey. In the presence of the Archbishop, 
he would like to thank the Dean of West- 
minster for that delightful and inspiring 
service and address. The other memory 
would be of that banquet in the great, 
historic Guildhall. 

Much enterprise, much ability and much 
pluck had contributed over the ages to make 
the City of London what it was, and in that 
development accountancy had played an 
honoured part. 

Long might they as a profession endeavour 
to hold the balance fairly between man and 
man and between country and country. 

Mr. J. William Hope, c.p.a., President 
of the American Institute of Accountants, 
also responded. He spoke of the common 
struggle to preserve their principles. The 
accountant could contribute mightily to the 
defence of those principles by guiding the 
economy of his nation with wisdom, and in 


such a manner as to increase productiyj 
and thus diminish discontent. [If ever 
general confidence in accountants was Jogt 
it might mean the end of the C0-operative 
spirit between all spheres of society which 
was essential in democracy. 

Mr. C, Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.4.4., View. 
President, proposing the toast to the guests, 
said that many of them occupied positions 
of high responsibility in the public life of 
the country. This country, like so many 
other countries, had been singularly forty. 
nate in the disinterested public service 
rendered by its leading men and women, 

Mr. Barrowcliff expressed the satisfaction 
of the profession in Great Britain and 
Ireland that so many of their colleagues 
from oversea had been able to attend the 
Congress. They were not without hope that 
their mutual understanding of one another’s 
point of view might make some contribution 
to a better understanding and sympathy 
between the nations of the world. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
response, said that accountancy was an 
essential service. Napoleon said that every 
army marched on its stomach. Every 
modern society, he thought, rested upon its 
accountants. The qualified accountant 
demonstrated the true account of freedom, 
in which he was always the servant of the 
facts and could not manipulate them to suit 
‘himself. 

But all experts tended to wrap up their 
expert trade so as to make it a mystery no 
longer understood by the ordinary people 
—and that at once gave rise to a dangerous 
situation. It was precisely what theologians 
did. (Laughter.) 

Accountancy, like economics and every- 
thing else, had become so intricate that the 
ordinary person wondered whether the 
accountants had lost all touch with the 
simple things. : 

Figures were to be made use of by men 
for their own social purposes, and what 
mattered more than the things men used 
—whether they were figures or anything 
else—was how people governed themselves 
and used the things God’s Providence had 
provided. 

The only real problem in the world, that 
of human relations, could never be solved 
unless it was preceded by a solution of the 
relation between Man and God. 

Mr. Lzn van Essen, President of th 
Netherlands Institute of Accountants, Com 
plimented all those who’ had helped ® 
organise the Sixth International Congres 
They had made all the visitors feel com 
pletely at home. 

Monsieur Max André, head of the F rench 
delegation, spoke warmly of all that Sit 
Harold Howitt had done to make tt 
Congress so outstanding a success. 

Sir Harold responded briefly, and wa 
greeted with loud applause. 
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The Technical Sessions 


FLUCTUATING PRICE LEVELS IN RELATION 
TO ACCOUNTS 


AT THE FIRST OF THE TECHNICAL SESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS, HELD 
during the morning of June 17, the subject was Fluctuating Price 
Levels in Relation to Accounts. The leading paper was presented by 
C. Percy Barrowcliff, President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. 

In answering the question “‘ Do accounts prepared by the present 
methods of accountancy, on the basis of original costs, indicate 
profits correctly?” Mr. Barrowcliff first examined the extent of 
price changes in Great Britain, reaching the conclusion that: 

we have now reached an altogether new permanent price level far in 

excess of that previously accepted as normal, and the effect is of 

sufficient importance to disturb current accountancy conventions. 

Events appear to have caught up with the accountancy profession 

and demand that existing practices shall be varied: . . . 


After showing how important is the accurate measurement of 
profit, in various economic and social contexts, the paper pro- 
ceeded to discuss the practicability of arriving at the appropriate 
depreciation charge for fixed assets based on current replacement 
values. This was found to be a practicable procedure, though 
involving some difficulties, which were considered. The general 
arguments for replacement cost accounting for fixed assets applied 
equally to stocks, though usually this was less readily recognised. 
However, stocks had a shorter life than fixed assets and the effects 
of their changing prices were more quickly brought into account, 
so that inventory profits had already been largely absorbed in 
published reports of profits. If the same procedures to allow for 
higher replacement costs were to be applied to stocks as to fixed 
assets, they could relatively easily be applied, either by the LIFO 
method or by a variant of the base stock method (described in 
detail in the paper). 

Mr. Barrowcliff proceeded to elaborate the concept of business 
profits as seen by (a) accountants, (b) economists, (c) lawyers and 
(d) businessmen. These detailed statements demand close study, 
but a summing-up of them might be to the effect that while 
group (c) does not seek to define business profits in general, but 
only to specify what they are for a given concern in a given 
situation and with given legal requirements, group (d) strongly 
supports group (4) in advocating “‘. replacement cost accounting ” 
for fixed assets and less strongly for stocks, while group (a) has so 
far moved but little away from “ original cost accounting.” 

A following section of the paper discussed the various recom- 
mendations on this subject of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants. Another gave a careful survey of the procedure of the 
nationalised undertakings, concluding that in general they 
followed the same practice of original cost accounting as com- 
mercial concerns. Local authorities, too, whose procedure was 
considered in detail, were shown also to conform to this practice: 
indeed, it was doubtful whether they were legally empowered to 
depart from it. 

In a discussion of the implications for the balance sheet, Mr. 
Barrowcliff argued against showing assets at current values. The 
balance sheet was intended to report upon the stewardship of 
contributed money capital, capital gains and savings. It would be 
artificial to revalue in it at current values when realisation was 
not contemplated. 

At the end of his paper, only the bare outline of which it has 
been possible to give in this brief space, Mr. Barrowcliff reached 
the following conclusions: 
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(1) In the measurement of profit, depreciation of fixed assets should 
be based on the current replacement cost and not on the original 
or historical cost. The practical application of this principle ig 
not insuperably difficult. 

(2) In the measurement of profit, the same type of principle should 
apply to inventories. I concede, however, that at this time 
inventory profits have largely been absorbed in published repors 
of profits. We are now in the situation when there is a Possibility 
of a fall in the price level. This would certainly have unfortunate 
repercussions if a change had to be made in the treatment of 
inventories. It may be that when a stabilised price level has 
been reached, the principle should be adopted. 

(3) The balance sheet should be treated as a document reporting on 
the stewardship of contributed money capital, capital gains and 
savings. Therefore I am in favour of following the existing con. 
vention of adherence to original costs in statement of the balance 
sheet. 


Seven other papers on the subject were submitted. A, 
Goudeket (Nederlands Instituut van Accountants) , basing his argument 
mainly upon a theory of profit and value developed by Professor 
Limperg in The Nederlands, reached conclusions supporting those 
of Mr. Barrowcliff, except that he would revalue in the balance 
sheet. The techniques had progressed sufficiently to allow for 
replacement cost accounting. _ 

Professor Willard J. Graham (AmericanAccounting Association) 
was also in broad agreement with the leading paper. He distin- 
guished, however, between “‘ specific replacement costs ” and 
“adjusted historical costs ”’—original costs recomputed by 
reference to a general price index—and preferred the latter for 
reporting to non-management groups, though replacement costs 
were significant to management. He gave as one reason for te- 
valuing balance sheet items that otherwise financial ratios would 
be distorted—as between converted revenue figures and crude 
balance sheet figures. But there were countervailing disadvantages 
which led him, in effect, to support the conclusion of the main 
paper by concluding that for the present adjustment of the income 
statement only should be concentrated upon. 

Professor Dr. Karl Hax, Dr. Ernst Knoir and Dr. Albert 
Meier (Institut der Wirtschaftpriifer [Germany]), stated in their 
paper that replacement cost accounting is generally accepted by 
the authorities in Germany for stocks, but not for fixed assets. 
They accepted the principle of replacement cost accounting for 
the profit and loss account and gave much of their paper toa 
discussion of the methods for neutralising “ sham ” profits and 
** sham ”’ losses in the balance sheet as well. 

T. A. Hiley (Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia) 
found that developments had grown out of inflationary conditions 
—(1) LIFO, (2) heavy initial allowances for depreciation, (3 
disposal of revaluation surpluses by bonus share issues, (4) the 
current controyersy about replacement cost accounting. The 
inadequacies of (1) were shown up in its failure to maintain a basi 
stock; (2) had distorted accounting conclusions and stimulated 
the inflation; (3) becoming popular in Australia, provided ™ 
general answer to the problem. He called (4) a newer cult and 
emphasised the difficulties of accounting by replacement cost 
when rapid technological change was occurring in plant and when, 
in a continuous price rise, deficiencies of depreciation of past yea® 
had to be overtaken. He concluded that continuous adjustmet! 
for changing prices was undesirable: instead, when stable condi- 
tions supervened on a higher general price level, the assets of 
enterprises should be revalued under statute, providing hen® 
forth a new basis for depreciation. 
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p, Lauzel, J. Poly and A. Cibert (Ministére des Finances 
a des Affaires Economiques, France) devoted their paper to a detailed 
study of the methods applied or proposed in France for adjusting 
values of fixed assets and stocks when prices were changing. They 
concluded that the present French inflation made a general 
revaluation of balance sheets desirable and possibly unavoidable, 
put thereafter they thought two kinds of documents might be used 
concurrently—accounting statements following general rules, and 
“ economic statements ”’ adapted to a permanent and rapid survey 
of management, depending particularly on current economic 
conditions. 

Edward B. Wilcox (American Institute of Accountants), after 
surveying in his paper the recent history of the controversy in 
US.A., and stating that, apart from the acceptance of LIFO, 
American procedure is based on original costs, stated that several 
research projects on the problem were now under way. 

Professor B. J. S.Wimble (The Transvaal Society of Accountants, 
South Africa) contrasted “ replacement accounting ” with “ con- 
version accounting.” Replacement accounting he considered 
erroneous. The types of goods contained in stocks and the types of 
fxed assets employed changed with time. Moreover, theories of 
replacement accounting: 

take no cognisance of the very substantial profits or losses which 

sometimes result from real depreciation of liabilities and assets with 

fixed money values and ignore the fact that, in a period of changing 
prices, some invariably rise or fall more than others. True wealth is 
not necessarily maintained if one’s possessions remain physically intact. 

They may lose or gain value in exchange just as much as money. 

Replacement accounting tries to measure true profits by substituting 

for the measure money only those commodities that each particular 

concern happens to own. One unreliable measure is being substituted 
for another. 

Conversion accounting, an application of the technique that had 
for long proved satisfactory for dealing with fluctuating foreign 
currencies, seemed to him to be more promising. Preferably, 
figures representing pounds of the past should be converted, via an 
“index of inflation,” to their equivalent in pounds of the present. 
This method would normally result in higher, rather than lower, 
disclosed profits in inflationary periods—but it would distinguish 
trading profits from windfall profits attributable to the change in 
the value of money. But a business which did not wish to prepare 
its accounts in this way should not be compelled to do so. The 
fundamental reason why limited liability companies were not 
permitted by law to declare dividends out of capital was the need 
to protect the creditors—who were, however, entitled to protection 
only in terms of the money in which their debts were measured. 
It followed that, for the sake of uniformity, the accounts of public 
companies should continue to be prepared in the traditional way 
and companies wishing to give shareholders more information 
should append supplementary accounts arrived at by conversion 
accounting methods, 


SUMMARY OF THE RAPPORTEUR 


The rapporteur, A. C. Velling (Foreningen af Statsautoriserede 
Revisorer, Denmark), reported as follows: 

It is not possible, in the short time allowed me, to do justice to 
the wealth of information and comment, of observations, opinions, 
and conclusions contained therein. I can but point to some of the 
main lines of thought and argument. 

Each in his own way, the authors have dealt with various 
fundamental questions: money as a measure in accounts; the 
Purpose of accounts and financial statements; the difference 
between temporary fluctuations of prices, and permanent changes 
immoney values; the theory underlying historical cost; and others. 


But the weight of argument centres round the criticism directed 
against existing accounting conventions, and the various measures 
evolved for the production of more satisfactory accounts. 

The critics charge that in times of rising prices existing account- 
ing conventions fail to provide adequately for the replacement of 
assets consumed; thereby causing profits to be overstated. The 
result is excessive taxation and payments of dividends with a 
consequent depletion of capital resources. In defence, it is stated 
that accounting should be objective and concerned with facts, not 
estimates; that historical accounting being well established and 
well understood, any alteration of practice would only cause 
confusion, the more so, as there does not seem to be any agreement 
as to what procedure should take its place. 

The criticism has, however, resulted in various corrective 
measures being suggested. As outlined by the authors of the 
papers submitted, they are generally: (a) the use of replacement 
costs; (6) an adjustment of historical costs; (c) various methods, 
partly of a fiscal nature, for dealing with depreciation of fixed 
assets; (d) special methods for dealing with inventories; and (e) 
a revaluation of assets. In reviewing these measures, the con- 
tributors do not contend that no change should be made in con- 
ventional accounting. On the contrary, they are all agreed that 
some change is necessary. They differ only as to the extent and 
degree thereof. 

Much argument revolves round the theory of replacement costs, 
a term that, according to Professor Graham, has no precise 
meaning and therefore is liable to be variously interpreted. 

The idea behind the theory is that depreciation should be 
computed on the current or replacement value of the fixed assets 
and that stock usage should be calculated on the current costs of 
stock. Costs and revenues should be matched on the same level. 

The theory is opposed chiefly by Professor Graham, Mr. Wiley 
and Professor Wimble. A principal objection would seem to be the 
difficulty of determining the appropriate replacement values to be 
used. Merchandise stocks are liable to undergo considerable 
change over a period of years. Fixed assets are not always replaced 
in kind, and technological improvements exert an influence that 
cannot be measured. Even if replacement is made, at what price 
level will it be effected? And if specific replacement costs are used, 
there is the added difficulty of handling the multitude of costs 
involved. The critics, while conceding that replacement costs may 
be important for some purposes, contend that for the purpose of 
reporting profit the theory is impracticable; difficult to apply with 
a degree of accuracy sufficient to inspire confidence; or, even, 
that it is so divorced from reality as to be worthless in all but 
exceptional circumstances. In the opinion of Mr. Wilcox, the 
strictly literal application of the theory has for these reasons not 
found much support. 

Mr. Barrowcliff, on the other hand, holds the opinion that in 
the measurement of profits, depreciation should be based on 
current replacement costs, and thinks that in many cases specific 
replacement values may be determined without undue difficulty. 
Should this prove impractical, it should at least be possible to 
apply a percentage figure of increase based on various known 
costs. The same type of principle should, logically, apply also to 
inventories; but as we are in a situation where there is a possibility 
of a fall in the price level, and as inventory profits have by now 
been largely absorbed in published reports of profits, it might be 
unfortunate if a change in method were now made. In the pre- 


. paration of the balance sheet, existing conventions of original 


cost should be adhered to. 

Mr. Goudeket’s paper is a condensed exposition of, and strongly 
supports, the theory of replacement costs which would seem to have 
found favour amongst accountants in the Netherlands. The 
criticism of impracticability is, in Mr. Goudeket’s opinion, largely 
due to a lack of modern accounting equipment. It is, however, 
not a question of arithmetical exactness, but only of such a degree 
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of accuracy as will do justice to the economic principles involved. 
To that end, Mr. Goudeket considers that the use of standard costs 
will prove an acceptable solution where stock valuations are 


concerned, similar methods to be used in dealing with deprecia- 


tion of permanent means of production. 

Replacement costs have found favour also in Germany, and the 
paper by Professor Dr. Hax, Dr. Knorr, and Dr. Meier demon- 
strates through practical examples the calculation and elimination 
of unearned, or sham, profits and losses from the income accounts, 
such profits being shown in the balance sheet as special “ sub- 
stance maintenance reserves.” At the same time, it is emphasised 
that as long as fiscal authorities do not recognise the procedure, it 
cannot by itself provide any protection against excessive taxation. 

In France, on the other hand, it is the fiscal authorities who have 
taken the lead in the use of replacement costs by providing definite 
rules, based on index figures, for calculating replacement values 
for both stocks and fixed assets. In their paper, M. Lauzel, M. Poly 
and M. Cibert explain the working of the French fiscal system, 
mentioning also various other methods that have been suggested; 
and pointing out that the difficulty of reconciling the fiscal rules 
with those of traditional accounting imposes conflicting demands 
on the accountant. 

Several of the contributors have referred to the case where 
insufficient provision for depreciation of fixed assets may have 
been made in previous periods. In Mr. Goudeket’s opinion, this 
must, of necessity, be corrected before there can be any question of 
stating profits. Mr. Barrowcliff, Mr. Hiley and Mr. Wilcox are 
all opposed to this, pointing to the resulting distortion of annual 
accounting; Mr. Barrowcliff further contending that it does not 
fall into the requirements of measuring profits that earlier deficien- 
cies should be provided in a period when they did not occur. 
Such deficiencies are in the nature of capital losses and should be 
dealt with by appropriations of profit where circumstances 
permit. 

Professor Graham, in his paper, refers to adjusted historical 
cost, a method recommended by the American Accounting 
Association’s Committee of Accounting Concepts, of which he was 
chairman. While it is advisable that financial statements should 
continue to reflect historical cost, it is unsatisfactory if they ignore 
the changing value of the monetary unit. To that end, historical 
costs should be adjusted to current cost basis by the application of 
a broadly accepted index of general prices, the resulting informa- 
tion to be shown in supplementary statements. While the ultimate 
goal should be the all-inclusive adjustment of all items on the 
financial statements, this is not practical at the present; but 
adjustment for the income statement of depreciation and cost of 
goods sold could, with advantage, be introduced immediately. In 
an appendix to his paper, Professor Graham has outlined tentative 
suggestions for procedures to be employed in making such 
adjustments. 

Professor Wimble is also strongly in favour of the adjustment 
of historical cost by means of an “ index of inflation,”” comparing 
the procedure to that of the conversion of foreign currencies by 
means of rates of exchange. In an appendix to his paper, Professor 
Wimble has shown the practical application of conversion to a 
full set of financial statements, showing also the figures obtained 
by means of the usually advocated principles of replacement 
accounting. 

In the papers submitted, reference is made to various methods 
dealing specifically with depreciation of fixed assets. While partly 
of a fiscal nature, they have been used also in the preparation of 
financial reports. Initial depreciation has been tried out in 
Australia, but has, in the opinion of Mr. Hiley, resulted only in 
scrious distortions of accounting conclusions and is now in process 
of abandonment. Mr. Wilcox mentions accelerated depreciation 
as having received acceptance in the United States, also in the 
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preparation of financial statements for public use; pointing out the 
inherent defect that the resulting smaller depreciation charges in 
subsequent years might well defeat the original purpose. 

From the United States has come the LIFO inventory method 
dealing specifically with merchandise. It is not a departure from 
historical cost but makes use of the convention that the lag 
merchandise to come into stock may be regarded as the first to go 
out. While originally deemed to be appropriate only with certain 
limitations, it would appear from the paper presented by My. 
Wilcox that LIFO is now being used more extensively, and that 
there is a growing body of opinion to the effect that LIFO 
represents a basic concept of income. In the United States, 
generally accepted accounting principles do not prohibit its ys 
in preparing primary financial statements. 

Mr. Barrowcliff observes that for balance sheet purposes LIFO 
would not be appropriate in Britain as it shows an under-valuation 
of realisable assets. For that same reason it is criticised also by 
M. Lauzel, M. Poly and M. Cibert. Mr. Hiley and Professor 
Wimble are opposed to the LIFO theory of a basic stock. Mr, 
Hiley points to the loss of protection and the consequent distortion 
of profits that would result from inability to maintain this stock, 
Professor Wimble, while conceding that LIFO may have its uses, 
contends that where stocks are constantly turned over, a system 
that pre-supposes that a basic stock is held but never used, cannot 
truthfully record that which has actually happened. 


In the opinion of Mr. Hiley, none of the suggested methods 
provide a complete solution, and all of them tend to distort 
accounting conclusions. While there are sufficient grounds for a 
fresh basis for accounting values, the correction should be applied, 
not as a continuous process but as a single measure. A complete 
revaluation of all assets should be undertaken only at such time as 
a new price level may have become stabilised, and depreciation 
should be based upon the revalued figures thus obtained. To be 
effective, it should be applied simultaneously and _ universally 
within each currency area. The valuation surplus should not be 
subject to taxation. In the case of joint stock companies, tax-free 
bonus shares should be issued to shareholders, a method already 
used, and in favour, in Australia. 

A revaluation of assets is used in France as part of the fiscal 
provisions. While originally applicable only to a single year, it 
has later been extended to subsequent years. The revaluation is 
optional, and it is limited to certain types of assets; including fixed 
assets, investments, and balances receivable and payable in 
foreign currencies, but excluding stocks, work in progress and 
balances receivable and payable in French francs. The valuation 
surplus is shown in the balance sheet as a “‘ revaluation reserve.” 
M. Lauzel, M. Poly and M. Cibert express the opinion that the 
revaluation of assets should be general and compulsory, progressing 
by sections in decreasing order of usefulness. 

In conclusion, it is appropriate to refer to the official attitude of 
responsible organisations of accountants. While no definite 
pronouncements are quoted, I understand that the principles of 
replacement costs are generally accepted in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, although there may be some discussion as t0 
details. In Britain, the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales has pronounced against treating provisions 
for the replacement of assets at enhanced costs as charges before 
profits; and in the United States, the American Institute of 
Accountants has made a similar pronouncement in respect of 
depreciation of fixed assets. The official attitude in Australia 
would appear to be the same as in Britain. 

I have endeavoured in this survey to give a brief summary of 
the main lines of thought and argument as I see them. If in doing 
so, I have unduly condensed, or inaccurately reported, views an¢ 
comments as expressed by the writers of the papers submitted, my 
apologies are due to them and to this congress. 
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ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS FOR ISSUES OF 
CAPITAL 


The subject at the second of the technical sessions, held on 
the afternoon of June 17, Accounting Requirements for Issues of Capital, 
was introduced in a paper by Ian W. Macdonald (Jnstitute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland). 

Following a general survey of the legal requirements in Great 
Britain concerning accounting reports on profits and losses in 
connection with prospectuses or offers for sale, Mr. Macdonald 
considered in detail practice in regard to the items of particular 
significance—taxation; depreciation; stock valuations; abnormal 
or non-recurring income or expenditure; deferred repairs; bad 
and doubtful debts; directors’ remuneration; pension funds; 
foreign branches and subsidiaries; development expenditure; 
the statement of adjustments. He then briefly discussed the report 
on assets and liabilities, and the report on dividends. On the sub- 
ject of the accountants’ responsibilities in regard to net assets at 
the date of issue, it was suggested that he should go beyond the last 
balance sheet and should take his investigation up to the date of 
the prospectus report. Whatever the legal obligations for the 
intervening period, Mr. Macdonald held that steps should be 
taken to test profit-earning capacity during that period and to 
confirm any estimates which the directors might make in the 
prospectus about the rate of current earnings. 

The influence of capital commitments on future depreciation 
was not customarily commented upon in the prospectus. The 
purpose of an accounting investigation in relation to a private 
placing was described in general terms as: 

to amplify information contained in the annual accounts; to disclose 

and adjust abnormalities; to probe for latent weaknesses or concealed 

strength; to assess financial requirements, covering both fixed assets 

and working capital; to express past earnings, suitably adjusted, in a 

form which will disclose significant trends. Most of the special points 

discussed in relation to prospectus reports will require similar 
consideration and treatment. 

Questions arising more frequently with placings than with 
public issues, because they were more usually made on behalf of 
private companies, included: 

Personnel of management; levels of directors’ remuneration and 
expenses; adequacy of accounting and costing systems; possible 
under-valuations of stocks; liability to sur-tax; estimate of working 
capital requirements; these are matters which may be of special 
importance in the smaller company. Moreover, the fixed assets may 
have been written down to nominal amounts, thus distorting both 
profits and assets. A valuation of the business or of the equity 
capital may also be required. 

Mr. Macdonald proceeded to discuss the accountants’ function, 
frequently that of financial adviser rather than accountant in the 
strict sense, when there was an offer to members for cash, a bonus 
tomembers, a reconstruction, or an amalgamation. 

The question ‘“‘ At what point in the earnings scale does it pay 
to convert a business into a limited company? ” no longer had a 
simple answer, owing to tax complications, but non-tax considera- 
tions—such as the advantages of limited liability or the possibility 
of creating a more varied capital structure—often outweighed tax 
factors. Often the initiative to convert must be taken by the 
accountant and his advice would be needed on the choice of 
capital structure and the spread of the interest. 

W.L. Birnie (Incorporated Institute of Accountants of New Zealand) 
aid that a feature of company finance in New Zealand (and 
Australia) which often appeared unusual to visitors was the 
reliance placed upon bank overdrafts, mainly because of the saving 
interest at high tax rates. But this feature imposed on accoun- 
lants the particular duty to ensure that the capital structure was 
correct—especially that there was a balance between fixed and 
working capital. Since the New Zealand Government had the 
right to nominate the price of an issue, the accountant should have 


suggested alternative financing proposals in case the price were 
fixed too high. A typical alternative was the long-term secured 
loan from a financial institution. 

Dr. Karl Kaeper (Verband Schweizerisher Biicherexperten, 
Switzerland) said that profits and losses before the date of incor- 
poration were not mentioned in Swiss company law and the 
question had never arisen in practice or in the literature. Ordin- 
arily an increase in share capital was offered exclusively to 
existing members, with or without public subscription. With a 
public issue, the accounts required to be published were simply 
the accounts of the previous year, no specific report from an 
independent accountant being required. 

F. M. Richard (Compagnie Nationale des Experts Comptables, 
France) stated that companies making a public subscription in 
France must appoint an auditor from a list agreed by the Courts 
of Appeal. The list of names was drawn up for each Court of 
Appeal by a commission of three judges and a civil servant. The 
duty of the special auditor was to estimate the value of all property 
issued against stock and the reasons for special privileges granted 
to promoters. 

The auditor had full authority to appraise the value of the 
property; in other words, the amount of the consideration paid 
for the stock; he was entitled to make any investigations, to consult 
other experts at will and, according to the various kinds of 
property, to apply principles admitted generally with respect to 
valuation. He must make a report which was put at the disposal 
of the shareholders. 

Accounting and financial information disclosed in French 
prospectuses was highly inadequate, said M. Richard. New 
arrangements, providing for wide circulation of complete and clear 
information, were desirable. 

J. R. M. Wilson (Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants) 
described the law and procedure of capital issues in Canada. 
Bulletin 2 of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
backed by the authority of the Ontario Securities Commission, 
had in effect become the code for all larger issues. It provided 
that the accountant should review the entire prospectus circular 
before it was issued, to ascertain that in his opinion the contents, 
so far as they related to matters with which he was familiar as a 
result of his examination, were not misleading. Unless he was 
given the opportunity to do this, he should not allow his report to 
be used in the prospectus. This did not imply that the accountant 
was responsible for the veracity of the circular as a whole. The 
statement of earnings should be for a sufficient period to give a 
reasonable picture of the operations of the business: three years, 
as required by the Companies Act, was not a long enough period, 
but the absence of any stipulation for a fixed number of years 
placed a heavy onus on the issuing company and the accountants 
in deciding the period. Adjustments to the earnings of previous 
years were deprecated but, if made, should be specified. 


SUMMARY OF THE RAPPORTEUR 


The report of the rapporteur, A. A. Fitzgerald (Commonwealth 
Institute of Accountants, Australia) was as follows: 

The papers submitted at this session cover a very wide area. 
Each of the five papers distinguishes between two main functions 
of the accountant: one is the function of providing information, 
the other is the function of advising upon financial structures, 
financial policy, and prospective earnings. 

Mr. Macdonald’s comprehensive paper, necessarily concise, 
discusses both functions, as performed by accountants in the 
United Kingdom; Mr. Wilson’s paper deals mainly with Canadian 
law and practice relating to the presentation of accounting 
information; Mr. Birnie describes some of the peculiar features 
of business finance in New Zealand, and comments on the advisory 
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réle of the accountant; and Dr. Kafer and M. Richard describe 
legal requirements and professional standards in Switzerland and 
France respectively. 

The papers of Messrs. Macdonald, Birnie and Wilson show that 
there is a substantial degree of uniformity in legal requirements 
and normal practice in the United Kingdom, Canada and New 
Zealand. Legal background and standard practice in Australia 
are modelled on similar lines, and doubtless law and practice in 
U.S.A. are not markedly different in essentials. So it appears that, 
in English-speaking countries, accounting for capital-issue purposes 
is meeting its problems with much the same outlook and in much 
the same ways. Dr. Kéfer’s paper, and that of M. Richard, 
however, bring out sharply important differences, arising partly 
from legal requirements and partly from a different philosophy of 
accounting. In English-speaking countries, much greater use is 
made of independent accounting reports; and the legal require- 
ments are founded upon acceptance of the accounting philosophy 
of disclosure, consistency and objective expression of opinion. 
English accountants doubtless appreciate the extent to which their 
professional status has been raised by recent legislation, as well as 
by their own performance. Those of them who, in Mr. Mac- 
donald’s picturesque phrase, have become “ entangled in the mesh 
of the most recent Companies Act ’’ may have momentary feelings 
of nostalgia for the “‘ good old days ” of secret reserves and go-as- 
you-please balance sheets, and of envy for the comparative 
simplicity of the company laws of Switzerland and France, as 
described by Dr. Kafer and M. Richard. But Mr. Macdonald’s 
and Mr. Wilson’s papers show conclusively that voluntarily- 
accepted standards of presentation of accounting information are 
still in advance of minimum legal requirements, such as those of 
the United Kingdom and Canadian Companies Acts, or of the 
regulations of the Ontario Securities Commission, complex and 
exacting though those requirements may be. 

Dr. Kafer and M. Richard each emphasise, against the legal 
background, the importance of the réle of the accountant as 
adviser, and this is stressed also by Mr. Birnie. M. Richard 
describes the nature of the responsibilities of the accountant as an 
“‘ adviser appointed by the company or as commissioned represen- 
tative of the shareholders, compulsorily appointed in accordance 
with company legislation.” Dr. Kafer mentions the report of an 
elected controller which must be included in a Swiss company 
prospectus. These normal procedures may be compared with the 
references by Mr. Macdonald to special-purpose procedures, such 
as the preparation of a provisional financial budget for new 
ventures or the advisory services of accountants in connection with 
capital reconstructions or amalgamations of businesses. 

Within the field of information-providing services, Mr. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Wilson both stress the point that accounting 
reports for capital-issue purposes must be historical and factual, 
and that the introduction of hypothetical figures should be avoided. 
For example, Mr. Macdonald says that, in deciding whether a 
transaction is abnormal or has produced an exceptional or non- 
repeating result, which should be excluded from the record of past 
earnings, a rigorous test is applied, which few transactions may 
pass. Similarly, Mr. Wilson says that “‘ changes in the figures to 
‘eflect changes or expected: savings are dangerous,” and that, 
“such adjustments to earnings should ordinarily be avoided.” 
Each of these contributors, of course, recognises the possibility 
that adjustment of past figures may be necessary in special cir- 
cumstances. But, in this field of reporting to prospective investors, 
they see accounting as an historical record primarily, and not as 
predictive. 

The question of the length of the past period of which the 
history is to be reported is also raised by Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Wilson. Mr. Macdonald says that the report normally presents 
a figure of profit or loss for each of ten years. Mr. Wilson refers to 
the general adoption by accountants in Canada of the ten-year 
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convention, but makes the reservation that this practice cleveloped 
at a time when the ten-year period reached back into prewar 
years and so gave a picture of earnings under peacetime conditions: 
today, it “ dips back into the war years ” and “ it may be that a 
shorter period would provide sufficient useful information,” 

On some other conventional practices, Mr. Macdonald 
expresses uneasiness—particularly the tendency to follow a 
“* pattern ” in distinguishing between two categories of taxation, 
each based on income, and the usual method of treating “ initia] ” 
depreciation allowances and tax relief resulting therefrom, 

All the papers refer to the need for the exercise of sound judg. 
ment by the accountant, whether he is acting as provider of 
information or as financial adviser. This need is illustrated by 
many parts of Mr. Macdonald’s paper, especially in his discussion 
of the treatment of depreciation provisions, stock reserves, 
deferred charges, taxation and directors’ remuneration, as wel] as 
in his comments on the circumstances in which, and the extent to 
which, “ abnormal ”’ items should be the subject of adjustment or 
special reference in the report. 

Two other points should be mentioned. One is that Mr, 
Macdonald, M. Richard and Mr. Birnie all draw attention to the 
change which has come about in the sources of business capital. 
Mr. Richard calls the change the “‘ new capitalism, derived from 
workers’ savings”; Mr. Macdonald speaks of the growth of 
specialist financial institutions, “taking the place formerly 
occupied by private sources of capital ’’; and Mr. Birnie refers to 
the importance in New Zealand of investment in business by 
investment and insurance companies—a new feature which has 
become important in recent years in Australia also. Evidently 
this is a widespread change, which may be of great significance 
for accounting. 

The other point is the thorny question of accounting for price 
level changes. As everyone knows, this has been the subject of 
controversy for many years, and it is listed for discussion at another 
session of this Congress. Little has hitherto been said about its 
relationship to reports for capital-issue purposes. It is referred to 
in the papers of Mr. Macdonald and Mr, Wilson, and M. Richard 
has briefly described the French method of revaluation of “ fixed” 
assets by means of index numbers. 


THE THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH SESSIONS 


In our next issue we hope to publish summaries of the papers and 
the rapporteurs’ reports at the remaining technical sessions of the 
Congress. These were as follows: 

The Accountant in Industry—Papers by Ciinton W. Bennett 
(U.S.A.); A. A. Frrzceravtp (Australia); H. Hyerno JEpPzseN 
(Denmark); Grorce Mo.ier (Canada); F. R. M. ve Pauta 
(Great Britain); A. Payrau (France); W. S. Rusk (Great Britain). 

Rapporteur: N. R. Mopy (India). 

The Accountant in Practice and in Public Service—Papers by T. Cott 
MAN AnpREws (U.S.A.); A. P. C. D’Aca CASTEL-BRANOO 


- (Portugal); Prorgssor W. J. A. Famrpairn (South Africa); C.L 


Kinc (Canada); Sven-Hakan Lerrier (Sweden); A. Ht 
MarsHat (Great Britain); B. W. Rasy and A. F. J. Seas 
(Bolivia); G. F. SAunpers (Great Britain). * 

Rapporteur: Proressor A. M. vAN RietscHoTEN (N etherlands) 
The Incidence of Taxation—Papers by R. D. Brown (New Zealand); 
G. B. Burr (Great Britain); THomas J. Green (U.S.A.); Conrad 
F. Hortey (Australia); G. P. Kapapta (India); THomas Kyeto* 
BERG (Norway); Uno Lonnovist (Finland). 

Rapporteur: Percrvat F. Brunpace (U.S.A.). 
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Old Books on Book-keeping 


THE EXHIBITION OF OLD VOLUMES ON BOOK- 
keeping, held at Guildhall last month in 
connection with the Sixth International 
Congress on Accounting, managed without 
displaying too much to cover a period of 
three centuries, from 1500 to 1800. 

Any collection of this nature must 
inevitably be dominated by the famous 
Summa di Arithmetica, by Luca Pacioli. 
Concerned for the greater part with such 
matters as geometry, proportion and the 
complexities of the coinage, it contained a 
supplement which set down, for the first 
time, the principles of double-entry book- 


keeping. 

Pacioli was born in 1445, in Arezzo, 
Tuscany. His book, of which the book- 
keeping section is entitled De Computis et 
Scripturis, was published in Venice as far 
back as the year 1494, and perhaps many 
visitors to Guildhall were surprised to 
discover the antiquity of double-entry. But 
in fact it had been practised by the business 
community in Italy for at least 150 years 
before Pacioli’s day, and books kept by 
double-entry dating back to 1340 are said 
to be still in existence. However, Pacioli’s 
must forever remain an honoured name, for 
though he was not the inventor of the 
system yet he did make a most valuable 
contribution by writing about it, and thus 
diffusing knowledge of its essentials. 

A well preserved and finely printed book, 
the Summa di Arithmetica appears to have 
been one of the earliest set up with metal 
type. The pages, of hand-made paper, are 
almost as fresh as on the day they left the 
press 450 years ago. 

It was not long before “‘ the method of 
Venice” became known to the merchants 
of nearby countries and put into practice. 
Germany, though it had long held 
a dominant position on the continent 
through the powerful Hanseatic League, 
was curiously backward in the evolution of 
a comprehensive book-keeping system. 
Included in the exhibition there was, 
indeed, a work by Heinrich Schrieber, 
printed in Vienna in the year 1518, but it 
gives not the slightest indication that the 
author had ever pondered the duality 
inherent in every commercial transaction. 
The first book on book-keeping advocating 
double-entry to appear in the German 
language was published in Niirnberg, in 
15331, and this, too, was available for 
inspection in the exhibition. The writer, 
Johann Gottlieb, who was a merchant and 
4 practical man, describes a system based, 
a he admits, on the Italian model. 


By R. ROBERT, a.c.1s. 


French books included Le Trésor de Tenir 
Livres des Comptes a@ I’Italienne, which was 
written by Hendrik Waningham, and pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1615. This work 
was, one assumes, a means of popularising 
the “Italian” book-keeping among the 
Dutch merchants and adventurers. Spanish 
works on book-keeping were also exhibited. 

The books written in English were of a 
most varied character. Hugh Oldcastle was 
the first to introduce double-entry to the 
merchants of London through the medium 
of a book published in 1543, but of this 
no copy has survived to the present day. It 
is only known at second-hand, because of 
John Mellis’s 1588 reprint, which makes it 
clear that Oldcastle, who was a school- 
master, had done no more than make a 
translation of Pacioli’s work. 

The reprint was represented in the Guild- 
hall showcases. An honest man, John 
Mellis tells us in his foreword that he is 
** but the renewer and reviver of an ancient 
olde copie, printed here in London the 14th 
August 1543, published by one Hugh 
Oldcastle, Scholemaster, of St. Olave’s 
Parish in Mark Lane.” On the title page 
the work is described as A Briefe instruction 
and maner how to keepe bookes of Accompts, after 
the order of Debitor and Creditor. 

At the end of the century there appeared 
The Pathway to Knowledge, conteyning certaine 
briefe tables of English weights and measures 
. - + the order of keeping a merchant’s books, 
after the Italian manner... . Written in 
Dutch, and translated into English by W. P. 
This book, published in 1596, was lent from 
the library of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. 

That practice followed close upon theory 
was borne out by several exhibits of ancient 
account books, particularly one lent by 
Christ’s Hospital, which has a secondary 
interest in so far as it was the first book kept 
by the hospital in which Arabic figures are 
to be found. The book-keeper was James 
Peele, who acted as clerk to the hospital for 
over twenty years from 1562 onwards. 
Those who looked at this rather ponderous 
ledger must have remarked the extra- 
ordinarily neat handiwork of the long-since 
departed scribe. Peele was also the author 
of a book in which he propounded The 
Maner and fourme how to keepe a perfecte 
reconyng, published in 1553 in London, 
another early work on double-entry. Only 
the title page and list of contents could be 
displayed. 

It is a fact well known to the professional 
auditor that double-entry book-keeping, by 


its very orderliness, provides certain oppor- 
tunities for concealing and camouflaging 
fraudulent transactions. This was already 
suspected in the eighteenth century, when 
a certain Mr. Jones, author of ones’s 
English System of Book-keeping, made hand- 
some capital out of the alleged defect. His 
work, indeed, professed to teach book- 
keeping by either single or double entry, 
but he seems to have scorned the latter, and 
claimed that adoption of his “‘ English ”’ 
system (so much better than the foreign) 
would make it “impossible for an error of the 
most trifling amount to pass undetected.” 

He was, as it transpired, a little rash in 
making such claims, as an error was dis- 
covered in one of the book’s printed 
examples, but any deficiencies on Mr. 
Jones’s part as an accountant were amply 
compensated for by the brilliance he dis- 
played as a publicist. The system, we read 
on the title page, was “ Secured to the 
Inventor by the King’s Royal Letters 
Patent, that makes it illegal for any person 
to use the method without the Patentee’s 
licence or Authority. . . .” 

Despite its shortcomings, Jones’s English 
system became the most widely studied in 
the English language and was, indeed, 
translated into many other languages. His 
book, published in Bristol in 1769, enjoyed 
a great vogue, and was still used as a text- 
book a century later. The author’s major 
achievement consisted in persuading several 
thousand purchasers to pay the sum of one 
guinea for the work, which Jones confidently 
predicted would soon outmode double- 
entry. This, in his view, was a system too 
capable of being subverted and used to 
** cloak all manner of frauds.” His dislike 
of it, in fact, was intense, and became all 
the more so when its numerous practitioners 
demonstrated their hostility to his patented 
invention. Licence to employ Jones’s 
system was automatically given to everyone 
who purchased the book. 

As was to be expected, the exponents of 
double-entry soon rallied in defence of their 
art and spared no pains to ferret out and to 
make public inaccuracies in the English 
system. But they failed to halt the pheno- 
menal success of the book, and Jones made 
much money out of its sale. 

This instructive exhibit, with its enter- 
taining associations, was chronologically the 
last of over sixty early books on book- 
keeping, brought together in an exhibition 
for the first time. It is rather quixotic that 
the latest work in the exhibition should be 
one which attacked the principles of the 
earliest, written nearly three centuries 
before—principles that eventually were to 
become universally accepted. 

A word of appreciation is due to Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon, for many years Librarian 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
for his concise but most informative notes. 
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TAXATION 


The Excess Profits Levy as Amended 


ee 


Ir Is NOW SAFE TO PROCEED TO A MORE DETAILED EXAMINATION OF 
the Excess Profits Levy (E.P.L.) than was desirable in our last issue. 
The amendments made at the Committee and Report stages are 
drastic and far-reaching and have changed the whole character 
of the impost. 


Businesses Liable 


The levy applies to any body corporate (in what follows the word 
** company ”’ is used for simplicity) (2) by which a trade or business 
(shortened hereafter to “* business ”’) is carried on in the United 
Kingdom, or (4) which is ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
and carries on a business anywhere, either alone or through an 
agent. Investment and property-holding companies are included. 
All businesses carried on by the same company are deemed to be 
one business. 

Exception is made in the case of a business carried on by a 
company ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom if, apart from 
the central control and management of the company, all the 
business operations are carried on outside the United Kingdom 
and the whole of the share capital is owned by a company or 
companies not so resident and at least go per cent. of the capital 
of the owning company(ies) is owned by individuals neither 
resident nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 


Chargeable Accounting Periods 


The first chargeable accounting period (C.A.P.) starts on January 
1, 1952, and ends on the first accounting date thereafter. Sub- 
sequent C.A.P.s will normally be the accounting periods. No 
C.A.P. can exceed 12 months. 


Standard Profits 


Normal standard profits —The standard profits are half the profits of 
any two of the three calendar years 1947, 1948 and 1949. (For 
rubber companies, tin companies, etc., in Malaya and other 
territories which were occupied by the Japanese, the company 
may elect to take the years 1949 and 1950 instead.) 

The company has the option of including as the profit of one of 
the selected standard years an amount equal to 8 per cent. of its 
average paid-up share capital (including share premiums) in that 
year. 

Substituted Standards.—These are either (1) an amount equal to 
10 per cent. of the paid-up share capital at December 31, 1946, or 
at December 31, 1951, as may be selected by the company, or (2) 
an amount equal to 8 per cent. of the capital employed at either of 
those dates. The capital employed is the value of the assets less 
liabilities. 

Increase or decrease in standards.—If the normal standards are used 
there is an increase of 12 per cent. on new share capital introduced 
after the beginning of the first of the standard years (or a 
reduction of 12 per cent. on capital repaid). If the capital is 
introduced (or repaid) before the end of the second standard year, 
the increase or reduction is reduced so as to bear to 12 per cent. 
the same proportion as that part of the standard years which 
precedes the receipt or payment bears to 2 years. If the capital is 
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received or paid in a C.A.P, the reduction is in the proportion 
that the part of the C.A.P. subsequent to the receipt or payment 
bears to the full length of the C.A.P. 

There is also an addition of 12 per cent. on undistributed profits 
(a deduction of 12 per cent. on over-distributions) for the period 
beginning on the “ relevant date ” and ending 12 months before 
the end of the C.A.P. The relevant date is: 


Standard years Relevant date 
1947 and 1948 = July 1, 1947. 
1947 and 1949 January 1, 1948. 
1948 and 1949 July 1, 1948. 
1949 and 1950 July 1, 1949. 


If either of the substituted standards is selected the above 
increases do not apply to sums received or paid before the date 
selected. 

The above figures of 8, 10 and 12 per cent. become 10, 12 and 
14 per cent. for director-controlled companies. 

Where there is borrowed money the normal standard profits are 
increased by 4 per cent. on the increase in the average borrowed 
money in the C.A.P. over that of the standard years. If the 
borrowed money is less in the C.A.P. the standard profits are 
decreased. 

If, however, the company takes a percentage of capital as the 
profits of one standard year it will be deemed to have had no 
borrowed money in that year. Where one of the substituted 
standards is used, 4 per cent. on the borrowed money of the 
C.A.P. can be added. 

Business commenced in or after 1947.—(a) Tf the business commenced 
after January 1, 1947, but before January 1, 1948, the company 
can select as its standard profits, either a capital standard (based 
on net paid-up capital) or a profits standard based on (i) the year 
beginning at the commencement of the business and the sub- 
sequent year, or (ii) the years 1948 and 1949. 

(6) If the commencement were on or after January 1, 1948, 
but before January 1, 1949, the standard is either a capital one or 
a twelve months’ proportion of the profits from the date of com- 
mencement to December 31, 1949. 

(c) For businesses in formerly Japanese-occupied territories, the 
dates are correspondingly advanced. 

The “ relevant date ” for the application of the percentage on 
undistributed, etc., profits, in the above cases is as follows: 

Under (a) (i) a date six months after the commencement of the 
business; 

Under (a) (ii) and (6), July 1, 1948, or the date of commence- 
ment, if later; 

Under (c), July 1, 1949, or the date of commencement, if later. 


Minimum Standard 
This is £5,000 a year, which will allow a director-controlled 
company to make at least £7,500 before directors’ remuneration 
—more if there are two or more full-time directors. (There is 00 
addition for borrowed money.) 


Rate of E.P.L. 
The rate is 30 per cent. on the excess profits, but the total charg 
must not exceed 15 per cent. of the total profits on a cumulative 
basis, i.e. it is not a maximum of 15 per cent. in any year, but™ 
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a 
maximum is 10 per cent. 
ILLUSTRATION 


otal over the lifetime of E.P.L. For companies the whole, or 
wbstantially the whole, of whose business is carried on through 
nent establishment outside the United Kingdom, the 


If, however, the profits of any of the years 1947 to 1949 had 
been less than 8 per cent. on the average capital for the year, the 


first calculation would be amended as follows: 
Capital issued before 1947: 


100,000 in consideration for fixed assets 


100,000 for cash plus premium of eoeee 


Taxation Notes 


Allowance or Relief 

THE USE OF THESE TERMS WE ONCE 
discussed in an article (September 1950, 
page 321). It is noteworthy that the 
Income ‘Tax Act, 1952, uses the word 
“relief” consistently when referring to 
all the personal type of reliefs, e.g. 
tamed income, personal, additional 
personal, dependent relative, house- 
keeper, etc., reliefs. 


Troublesome Fractions 

The calculation of earned income relief 
at 2/gths is not so simple as we should 
like. It is doubtful if it is any easier to 
take one-fifth plus one-ninth of the 
fifth than to multiply by two and divide 
by nine! (The maximum relief applies 
at an earned income of £2,025.) 

The standard rate of gs. 6d. in the £ 
makes ‘ grossing-up ” troublesome. It 
can quickly be done by multiplying the 
het dividend or interest by two and 
deducting one-twenty-first of the result, 


e.g. £157 10s. net is calculated: £157.5 
X 2= £315; £315 — 4 xX £315 


= £300 gross. 


Income Tax Claims 


Repayment claims in general must be 
made within six years after the end of 
the year of assessment in question, i.e. 
a claim cannot now be made for a year 
earlier than 1946-47. 

The following are important excep- 
tions to the general rule: 

Schedules A and B. Claims for 
* voids ” (i.e. empty property produc- 
ing no rent), for lost rents, or for 
reduction of the assessment, must be 
made within twelve months after the 
end of the year of assessment. 

Schedule D. Loss claims under Sec- 
tion 341 of the Income Tax Act, 1952 
(the old Section 34) must be made 


within 12 months after the end of the 


year of assessment. 


Standard Leet , £ 
£ Average capital in 1947 220,000 of which 8 per cent. = 17,600 
Profits | my a4 is eden Average capital in 1948 .. 220,000 
1949 £20,300 .. 20,300 +9/12ths of £100,000 75,000 
(8 per cent. on average capital less than profits in each year) 2)39,500 £295,000 of which 8 per cent. = 23,600 
‘a 2.750 Average capital in 1949 . 220,000 
dditional Capital raised , 100,000 
. March 3 1948 £100,000 Pp ohin hepa a 
24ths of 12 per cent. on £100,000 : 
< St. 1949, £40,000 nid £333,333 of which 8 per cent. = £26,667 
20/24ths of 12 per cent. on £40,000 4,000 
pty PB wad re eer nil Of these three amounts, that for 1949 is most in excess of the 
Undistributed Profits (relevant date is July 1, 1948): . profit for that year and will be substituted for it in the calculation 
callyea i —_ aad of the average, namely: 
Half profits for the accounting . ‘ ‘ x 
; wal Profits for 1948 .. ea » a 19,200 
period .. o +» 4,800 10,150 22,600 25,200 8 per cent. on average capital for 1949 .. 28,667 
Increase in profits tax as a result of 
net ious distributions .. 1,200 2,000 6,300 2)45,067 
Net dividends for the period 4,400 7,700 12,000 12,000 Average .. al “" a na ze o bi 22,933 
hi = Add Adjustments for additional capital, undistributed profits and 
~~ ~~ as = ~ 450 a 6,900 borrowed money “ 4 zs ie os i na 14,630 
12 cent. on £12,750 - 953° 
Average borrowed money in accounts for clusien dus 1952 . -- 60,000 » Stendasd for sgge £37,563 
Average in 1948 and 1949 os ~ mt ‘$a at +. 20,000 . ° 
— It will often be necessary to work out the whole of the figures 
1nehe we ae for each method before deciding on the standard years. 
ths C.A.P. endi inued 
Standard for 12 mon ng 31/12/52 £34,380 (To be cont .) 


A claim for the assessments of the 
second and third years of a business to 
be based on actual profits must be 
made within two years after the second 
year of assessment. This claim may be 
revoked within one year after the third 
year of assessment. 

On a change in the members of a 
partnership where at least one partner 
continues in the firm, a claim to be 
assessed as a discontinued and newly 
started business must be made within 
12 months of the date of the change. 

Claims for adjustment to “ actual ” 
of the assessment under Cases III, IV, 
and V in the year in which the assess- 
ment is based on the previous year’s 
income for the first time, must be made 
within 12 months of the end of the year 
of assessment. 

Management expenses claims for 
investment companies, etc., must be 
made within 12 months of the end of 
the year of assessment. 

Appeals against assessments under 
Schedules D and E must be made 
within 21 days; against sur-tax assess- 
ments within 28 days. 

Where capital allowances are to be 
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set first against a specified class of 
income and it is desired to set them 
against other income, the time limit is 
12 months after the year of assessment. 


Case III of Schedule D 


The Income Tax Act, 1918, provided 
that Case III applied to “tax in 
respect of profits of an uncertain annual 
value and of other income described 
in the rules applicable to this case.” 
The Income Tax Act, 1952, has 
dropped the reference to “ uncertain 
annual value,” a term that survived 
from the original phrase in 1803: 
“property of an uncertain annual 
value not charged in Sch. (A).” In 
the 1952 Act a more detailed list is 
included in the charging Section, com- 
prising interest and annuities not taxed 
at source, discounts, etc. Certain 


specific sources are brought into Case . 


III by other Sections, e.g. small main- 
tenance payments, interest paid by 
co-operative and similar societies, cer- 
tain rents paid in kind, etc. 


Dependent Relative Relief 


An amendment to the Finance Bill 
takes into account the increase in old 
age pensions by lifting the maximum 
income of a dependent relative for the 
purpose of the dependent relative relief 
from £80 to £85, with marginal relief 
up to £135. The maximum relief 
remains at £50, but where the relative’s 
income exceeds £85, the £50 is reduced 
by £1 for each £1 of the excess, e.g. 
relative’s income £90, relief on £45; 
relative’s income £130, reliefon £5 only. 


The Royal Commission 


At a sitting at Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall on May 30, 1952, three 
individual witnesses gave evidence to 
the Royal Commission on Taxation in 
support of memoranda submitted by 
them for amending P.A.Y.E. Lord 
Radcliffe took the chair for the first 
time in public. 

An economist, Mrs. Ursula Hicks, 
was in favour of a proportional tax for 
most weekly wage-earners, reliefs being 
given by percentage deductions from 
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the tax liability. Her idea was to 
promote flexibility and lessen disincen- 
tives. On capital gains, she preferred 
to bring them into the ordinary income 
tax, not to have a special tax. She 
also thought it desirable to explore 
the possibilities of making the whole 
income tax, including sur-tax, as 
current as possible. She agreed she 
had no direct evidence on P.A.Y.E. as 
a disincentive, and that her proposals 
would add to administrative work at 
the end of the tax period. 

Mr. F. H. Hughes aimed at removing 
the repressive effect of the marginal rate 
following so quickly the extra effort. 
The chairman admitted his scheme 
could be worked, but how far was the 
tax repressive in fact? Mr. Hughes 
thought £60 million or more increased 
output might follow if the P.A.Y.E. 
disincentive were removed. He under- 
stood that in the sample investigated 
by the Leeds Branch of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants, the 
incentives schemes had been up-graded 
by 15 per cent. to counter the P.A.Y.E. 
disincentive. His proposal was to give 
each employee a rate equal to a fixed 
proportion of what was paid in a 
three-month period. The ideal would 
be by reference to the rate on current 
earnings, but that was impracticable 
because they were not known at the 
beginning of the year. The next best 
solution was to assume earnings at the 
same rate as the previous year. The 
chairman pointed out that Mr. Hughes 
appeared to require a review at the end 
of each quarter of the total earnings of 
twelve months to that date. The 
witness saw no difficulty in ascertain- 
ment; an employee changing employer 
would take a card with him showing 
the earnings. 

Mr. H. S. Booker, a Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics at London Univer- 
sity, regarded the discriminating effect 
of the relaxations of income tax since 
1945, when associated with rises in 
indirect taxation and in prices,’ as 
throwing a heavy burden on the smallest 
income groups, making resistance to 
claims for increased wages difficult. 
His method of removing disincentives 
was to apply the average rate of tax of 
the previous year to the whole current 
year’s earnings; additional earnings 
would pay this fixed rate. He admitted 
the increased administrative work was 
a difficulty. 


At further public hearings of ty 
Commission, evidence was heard from 
the Trades Union Congress on June 16 
from the Stock Exchange on June 4, 
and from Mr. T. Balogh, Mr. R. F 
Harrod, and Mr. P. J. D. Wiles 
June 27. A meeting was arranged fy 
July .4 to hear the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountant, 
We propose to report these sessions jy 
our next issue. 


Reduced Estate Duty in Northerp 
Ireland 


The Finance Bill (Northern Ireland), 
1952, provides that: 


In the case of persons dying after the 
commencement of this Part of the Act— 


(a) the scale set out in the Fint 
Schedule to this Act shall be substituted 
for the scale set out in the First Schedule 
to the Finance Act (Northern Ireland), 
1949, as the scale of rates of estate duty; 
and 


(6) the scale in accordance with which 
estate duty is to be charged, under 
Section 3 of the Finance (No. 2) Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1947 (as amended 
by sub-Section (1) of Section 2 of the 
Finance Act (Northern Ireland), 1949), 
on the agricultural value of agricultural 
property shall be the general scale witha 
reduction of 45 per cent. in each of the 
rates. 


The rates that will thus be imposed 
in the general scale are: 


From (£) To (£) Per cent. 
nil 2,000 nil 
2,000 3,000 I 
3,000 5,000 2 
5,000 7,500 3 
7,500 10,000 4 
10,000 12,500 6 
12,500 15,000 8 
15,000 17,500 10 
17,500 20,000 12 
20,000 25,000 14 
25,000 30,000 16 
30,000 35,000 19 
35,000 40,000 = 22 
40,000 45,000 25 
45,000 50,000 28 
50,000 60,000 3! 
60,000 75,000 35 
75,000 100,000 40 
100,000 125,000 45 
125,000 150,000 5° 
150,000 200,000 55 
200,000 300,000 60 
300,000 500,000 65 
500,000 750,000 70 
750,000 1,000,000 75 
1,000,000 80 
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This means that on assets between 
£20,000 and £125,000 the duty charged 
‘a, Northern Ireland will be at varying 
rates from 1 per cent. to 5 per cent. less 
than that charged in Great Britain. 

The rates of estate duty and the 
legislation are within the control of the 
Northern Ireland Government, although 
hitherto it has been the general policy 
to keep to the same pattern as in Great 
Britain. Strong representations, how- 
ever, had been made by the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce and by the Law 
Society to allow some alleviation of 
estate duty where this fell on private 
limited companies by reason of the 
death of a majority shareholder. It is 
as a result of these representations and 
ageneral agitation by the accountancy 
bodies that the Minister of Finance in 
Northern Ireland has now proposed 
the reduction of estate duty. 

It is estimated that the alteration in 
the rates will give relief to more than 
95 per cent. of all estates of whatever 
size over £20,000, and might in some 
cases result in a saving of more than 
£6,000 in duty on a single estate. 


Northern Ireland—Special 
Provisions 

| The Income Tax Acts contain pro- 

visions applicable to Northern Ireland 

only, set out in Section 489 and the 

23rd Schedule to the Income Tax Act, 

1952. The most important are: 


(a) Assessments under Schedules A, B, 
D and E are made by the Inspectors of 
Taxes or other officers appointed by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

(b) There are no General or Additional 
Commissioners; the Special Commissioners 
act for signing and allowing assessments, 
hearing appeals, etc. 

(c) There is a right of appeal against a 
decision of the Special Commissioners to the 
Recorder or County Court Judge; such an 
appeal must be considered carefully, as there 
is no further right of appeal from the 
decision of the Recorder or Judge. The 
Crown has not the right to appeal in this 
way; its only right of appeal is the 
ordinary one to the High Court, which, 
however, may be barred by the taxpayer 
having appealed as above. The taxpayer 
who has not appealed to the Recorder or 
Judge retains the right of appeal to the 
High Court. 

(@) Schedule A tax is chargeable on the 
landlord or immediate lessor, unless the 
Special Commissioners decide to charge the 
Person rated to poor rates in respect of the 
Property. Schedule B tax is charged on the 
Occupier, . 


(e) The poor rate valuations are to be 
taken as the annual values. 

(f) Where there is beneficial occupation, 
the landlord or immediate lessor is charged 
on the actual rent, and the occupier on the 
excess of the annual value over the rent. 
(The effect is the same in Great Britain by 
reason of the rules for deduction of tax from 
rent.) 

(g) Relief is given where rent is irrecover- 
able. (There is no corresponding relief 
provided for Great Britain, but the Revenue 
meet it by concession.) 


Report Stage Amendments 
—(I) E.P.L. 


As he promised at the Committee 
stage, the Chancellor introduced an 
amendment at the Report stage of the 
Finance Bill providing that there will 
be exempted from E.P.L. the proportion 
of excess profits that dividends and 
other distributions of profit received 
from companies within the levy pro- 
visions bear to the recipient company’s 
total income, but only where the recipient 
is an investment company. A deficiency 
will be similarly reduced. 

- This still leaves the possibility of a 
great deal of double taxation, for which 
it appears there will be no alleviation. 
The relief does not apply to property 
holding companies. Its effect is likely 
to be negligible. 

Increases in additional percentages 
on capital, undistributed profits, bor- 
rowed money, etc., allowed to mines, 
oil wells, etc., are to be available on 


application to the Board of Referees, as. 


respects any source of mineral deposits 
of a wasting nature, provided the 
company’s trade consists of or includes 
working the source. The maximum 
increase is 6 per cent., and is to have 
regard to the greater rate of exhaustion 
than in the case of other trades. The 
application must be made on behalf of 
the class of trade. 

Split accounts made up for any 
period are to be admitted where it 
becomes necessary to split the normal 
accounting period, e.g. because it 
bridges January 1, 1952, or in the 
standard years. Such accounts will 
only be admitted where the books have 
been balanced and stock (if any) taken 
at both ends of the periods for which 
the accounts are made up, and the 
accounts affecting standard periods 
must have been made up before the 
end of 1951. 

This may be important in those 


| i oa’ 


trades which do not make up accounts 
to December 31 and have had a fall in 
rate of profits since 1952 began. 

A shipping company whose capital 
allowances are calculated on the 
straight-line method, and whose stan- 
dard profits are based on standard 
years, is to be allowed to continue 
deducting allowances for E.P.L. despite 
the fact that the whole cost has been 
allowed. The basic idea is to compare 
like with like, so that the capital 
allowances in chargeable accounting 
periods are similar to those in the 
standard years. 

Returns for E.P.L. are not to be 
required in respect of any period ending 
before January 1, 1947, except where 
necessary for computing profits, e.g. 
spreading profit on long-term contracts. 

If a company is a partner, any 
change in its share in profits of the 
partnership will result in a correspond- 
ing change in its standard profits. 


—(II) Income Tax 


The maximum earnings (from their 
employers) of articled clerks, appren- 
tices and others undergoing training 
which will entitle a parent to child 
relief is raised from £13 to £26. 


Profits Tax Rates as Amended 


We regret that in reporting, last month 
(page 199), the changes made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
rates of profits tax compared with that 
in the Budget, we gave the new figures 
incorrectly. The new rate on distri- 
buted profits is 22} per cent. and the 
new rate of non-distribution relief is 
20 per cent. 


Table of Comparison—Income 
Tax Act, 1952 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office have 
now published the Table of Comparison 
prepared by the Board of Inland 
Revenue (price 1s.6d. net). This 
shows how each Section of the enact- 
ments repealed is dealt with in the 
Act. It sets out the subject matter 
involved in each Section of the original 
Acts; if they were repealed before the 
consolidation it says so. Unlike most 
“‘ unofficial” comparisons, it is a 
** one-way street,” presumably because 
the official copy of the Act itself will 
have side references to the origin of each 
Section, etc. 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.3.z., B.urTT. 


INCOME TAX 
Divorce—Provision for annual payments to former 
wife under deed executed in United States— 
Payments in arrear—Payer resident in United 
Kingdom—Action in High Court for arrears— 
Judgment in favour of former wife—Payer no 
assets in United States—Whether payer entitled 
to deduct tax—Income Tax Act, 1918, Rules 19, 
2r. 

Keiner v. Keiner (K.B., February 27, 
1952, T.R. 119) was an outcome of the 
method of taxation at the source. About 
1939 the parties were divorced and under a 
deed Mr. Keiner, the plaintiff, undertook 
to make to the defendant payments calcu- 
lated by reference to any deficiency in her 
income below a sum stated in dollars. In 
1947, the payments being in arrear, 
defendant sued the plaintiff in the High 
Court with the result that a consent order 
was made for £6,000, of which £2,000 was 
paid in full shortly after the order was 
drawn up. When, however, the plaintiff 
came to pay the balance of £4,000 he 
deducted £2,754 for income tax on the full 
£6,000, relying upon Rules 19 and 21 of 
the General Rules, Income Tax Act, 1918. 
Mrs. Keiner, denying any such right to 
deduct tax, threatened to levy execution on 
the plaintiff for £2,754; whereupon Mr. 
Keiner commenced an action claiming a 
declaration that he had satisfied the 
judgment, Mrs. Keiner making a counter- 
claim. Donovan, J., decided in favour of 
the defendant, holding that there was no 
right of deduction. 

In the original action Mr. Keiner had 
asserted specifically that the deed was 
governed by the law of New Jersey, and in 
the present action he had not denied this. 
Nevertheless, the judge gave his counsel 
leave to amend so as to deny this assertion. 
Holding that it was fundamental to the 
plaintiff’s case to show that the proper law 
of the contract was English, the judge 
summarised the findings of fact upon this 
point. First, at the time of the execution of 
the 1939 deed both parties were in the State 
of New Jersey. Second, the deed was 
executed and delivered in that State. Third, 
at the time of execution Mr. Keiner was 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
and Mrs. Keiner ordinarily resident in 
U.S.A. Fourth, after the execution of the 
deed and in consequence of it, Mr. Keiner 
had no assets in U.S.A. and the great bulk 
of his assets were in the United Kingdom. 
Fifth, Mrs. Keiner had sued for arrears in 
the High Court here. 
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Prima facie but subject to rebuttal by 
contrary evidence, the law of the country 
where the contract was made applied; but 
it was argued for the plaintiff that by reason 
of the third, fourth and fifth facts it was 
shown that the parties intended English law 
to apply. Donovan, J., disagreed. He said 
payments had to be made in dollars; 
American law was specifically incorporated 
in the deed for determining how certain 
funds should be invested; and rights of 
inspection were created which would in the 
normal course be executed in America. 
The fact that the defendant had sued in the 
English Court was immaterial, the plaintiff 
having no assets in U.S.A. and being resident 
here. He, therefore, held that the law of 
New Jersey applied and that the plaintiff 
had no right to deduct tax, the case being 
the converse of Indian and General Investment 
Trust, Lid. v. Borax Consolidated, Ltd. (1920, 
1 K.B. 539). There were, however, other 
questions as between Mr. Keiner and the 
Revenue as to the application of Rule 21; 
and the judge said that he had assumed in 
the plaintiff’s favour that the £6,000 was 
strictly arrears of annual payments and, by 
reason of the judgment, had not become a 
different obligation. He mentioned, how- 
ever, that although as between plaintiff and 
Mrs. Keiner tax was not deductible, there 


was a possibility about which he said - 


nothing that as between him and the 
Revenue he might still be accountable for 
tax under Rule 21. 


Pottery manufacturer—Embankment between fac- 
tory and canal—Subsidence of factory and 
embankment due to coal mining—Construction of 
new embankment on top of old one— Whether cost 
capital expenditure—Whether the replacement a 
repair—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, 
Cases I and IT, Rule 3 (d), (f). 


Phillips v. Whieldon Sanitary Pot- 
teries, Ltd. (Ch., February 29, 1952, 
T.R. 113) was a case in which the point at 
issue was essentially the same as that in 
Samuel Jones G Co. (Devondale), Ltd. v. 
C.ILR. (1951, T.R. 411), noted in our issue 
of April last at page 139. The respondent 
company was a pottery manufacturer with 
a factory at Stoke, the front wall of which 
rose from the Trent and Mersey Canal. In 
1930, when the company purchased the 
factory, an embankment acted as a barrier 
between the factory wall and the canal; but 
owing to subsidence due to coal-mining, 


the embankment had sunk below the wate, 
level with resultant seepage into th 
factory. A new ferro-concrete embankmen; 
had therefore been built upon the top of the 
old embankment at a cost of £2,333, and 
the question was whether this sum ya 
capital or revenue expenditure. Th. 
General Commissioners had decided jy 
favour of the company; but Donovan, J, 
reversed their decision, refusing to folloy 
the Samuel Jones decision of the Court of 
Session and basing his decision on the 
O’Grady case. 

The present position of the problem is that 
in O’Grady v. Bulleroft Main Collieries, Lu 
(1932, 11 A.T.C. 181; 17 T.C. 93) Rowlatt, 
J., had held that the cost of replacing a 
chimney at the pithead of a colliery 
—admittedly an improved chimney—was 
capital expenditure. He had held that the 
chimney was an “ entirety.” In the Samul 
Jones case, the Court of Session had held 
that a factory chimney was not an “en. 
tirety.”” In the words of the Lord President 
it was “‘ one of many subsidiary parts of a 
single industrial profit-earning undertak- 
ing ”’; whilst Lord Carmont was of opinion 
“that the unit to be considered is the 
factory and the chimney cannot be taken in 
isolation.’’ In view of the resultant unsatis- 
factory legal position it is to be hoped that 
the Samuel Jones case will be taken to the 
House of Lords. 


Capital allowance—Industrial building or stru- 
ture—Water undertaking—Conduits, aqueducts, 
pipes, culverts, etc.—Expenditure for purpose of 
preparing land to receive foundations—Wok 
which consists of “‘ cutting or tunnelling” 
excluded—Whether ‘‘ cutting”? noun or verbh— 
Income Tax Act, 1945, Sections 1, 2, 8 (1), 14(1). 


McIntosh v. Manchester Corporation 
(Ch. March 5, 1952, T.R. 131) raised a 
very short point. Under the Income Tax 
Act, 1945, an initial allowance is given in 
respect of capital expenditure on the con- 
struction of an industrial building o 
structure occupied for the purposes of a 
trade equal to one-tenth thereof and an 
annual allowance of one-fiftieth of the same. 
By Section 8 (1) a building or structure for 
the purposes of a water undertaking & 
included and the claim in the case referred 
to the vast waterworks of the Manchester 
Corporation, including reservoirs, conduits, 
aqueducts, pipes, culverts, etc. By the 
proviso to Section 14 (1) of the Act, expe 
diture on land to receive the foundations 
of a building or structure is to be included 
in the expenditure on which allowance ® 
to be given 

being work which may be expected to b 

valueless when the building or structure * 

demolished and not being work which consis’ 

of cutting or tunnelling. 
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The Special Commissioners had held that 
the word “ cutting *”” was a noun in the sense 
ofa railway cutting but Vaisey, J., reversed 
their decision, agreeing with the Revenue 
contention that it was a verb, “ cutting or 
tunnelling” being merely “an extended 
way of describing excavating.” It was a 

int upon which the opinion of “ the man 
in the street ’ would seem to be as good as 


anyone’s. 


Income from foreign possession—Bank account in 
Colombo—Bank account opened at London office 
of same bank—Person resident in United King- 
dom—Overdraft on London account—Transfers 
of overdraft to Colombo—Discharges of debts by 

in Colombo of income from debtor’s 
fim—Whether remittances of income to United 
Kingdom—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, 
Case V, Rules 1, 2, 3. 


C.LR. v. Gordon (House of Lords, 
March 25, 1952, T.R. 149) was the subject 
of an extended note in our issue of Septem- 
ber 1950 at page 329. Respondent was 
partner in a Ceylon firm carrying on business 
in Colombo. Prior to the late war he made 
periodic visits to this country and he was 
here in 1940. Owing to the war he was 
unable to return and remained here until 
the end of the war; and so, being a British 
subject, he was unable to satisfy the Revenue 
that he was not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom (Schedule D, Case V, 
Rule 3). Respendent had an account with 
the Colombo branch of the National Bank 
of India which had its head office in London. 
Some time prior to January 2, 1942, he 
opened an account at the head office of the 
bank and until March 4, 1942, the account 
was in credit. He then came to a verbal 
arrangement with the bank’s head office in 
London by which, without giving: security, 
he was allowed to overdraw his account, 
and the head office arranged to transfer 
portions of his overdraft to the Colombo 
branch. The respondent’s account there 
was debited with the equivalent in rupees 
of the said transfers, and he arranged to pay 
tupees into his account to meet these debts. 
In September 1942 it was arranged that 
whenever respondent’s overdraft in London 
tached £500 it should be transferred to 
Colombo, The case dealt with six of 
such transfers from London to Colombo, 
whilst there were three transfers in 1942-3 
fom Colombo to London in_ respect 
of which liability to tax was admitted. 
Assessments had been made upon the 
"spondent upon the footing that the 
wansfers of overdraft to Colombo amounted 
remittances thence to this country. The 
Special Commissioners had considered that 
the case was indistinguishable from Hall v. 


Marians (1935, 14 A.T.C. 424; 19 T.C. 
582), and had held that the transfers in 
question were not remittances of income to 
the United Kingdom. The Court of 
Session had affirmed their decision and a 
unanimous House of Lords agreed, the 
principal speech being given by Lord 
Cohen. An interesting feature of his acute 
analysis of the legal position was his 
criticism of the wide meaning given to the 
word “ transmission ” by Lord Wright when 
giving the decision of the Privy Council in 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Operating Company, Ltd. 
v. Commissioners of Income Tax for Trinidad 
and Tobago (1945, A.C. 1). In his original 
note the present writer remarked that if the 
Revenue took the case to the Lords it would 
be interesting to see how the Privy Council 
decision on the point would be regarded 
there, seeing that although there was a 
considerable common element in the two 
Courts neither was bound by the judgment 
of the other. 

As it has now been finally shown that 
with the law as it stands the method of 
avoiding tax set out in the case is effective, 
the Revenue will, no doubt, proceed to 
invoke the aid of the legislature; and, as a 
very big leak is possible, retrospection is 
likely. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION 


Special Contribution—Income from assets received 
in year more than a full year’s income—Relief— 
Two dividends received in 1947-8 covering more 
than one year—Method of giving relief —Finance 
Act, 1927, Sections 34, 36, 39—Finance Act, 
1948, Section 61. 


Fenwick v. C.I.R. (Ch., March 7, 1952, 
T.R. 133) had originally come before 
Danckwertz, J., and was noted in our issue 
of January 1951 at page 24. The Special 
Commissioners had held that upon the facts 
there was no case for their consideration; 
but the judge had held they were wrong in 
this and had remitted it to them for con- 
sideration whether some reduction should 
not be made. They had again held that no 
relief was due and, the case coming before 
Donovan, J., he reversed their decision and 
showed how he considered the “ full year’s 
income” should be calculated for the 
purposes of Finance Act, 1948, Section 61. 

The assets in question consisted of £12,950 
Ordinary stock in N.H. & B. Collieries, Ltd. 
A dividend of £1,554 had been declared as 
a final dividend of 12 per cent. for the 
calendar year 1946 and had been paid on 
May 31, 1947, whilst another dividend of 
£388 10s. had been declared as an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. for the calendar year 
1947 and had been paid on September 1, 


1947. Donovan, J., said of one of two 

alternate constructions: 

_ To take an example, suppose that for 1946 
and 1947 dividends were paid in 1947-48 
amounting to £2,000 and that on an appor- 
tionment basis the amount attributable to 
1947-48 was £1,000. Then this £1,000 would, 
under the concluding words of Section 61 (1), 
have to be taken as the income equivalent to 
a full year’s income. This £1,000 might have 
to be increased by an apportioned part of 
some dividend declared after April 5, 1948 . . . 
This was the solution which he held to be 

the right one and the case was again 
remitted to the Special Commissioners to 
grant such relief as was appropriate under 
his judgment. Owing to the restricted 
importance of the case a fuller note is not 
considered necessary. 


ESTATE DUTY 


Estate duty—Deduction—Special Contribution— 
Trusts—Non-exercise of right of recovery from 
trustees— Whether amount no longer recoverable 
deductible in arriving at value of estate—Finance 
Act, 1894, Section 7—Finance Act, 1948, 
Section 56. 

In re Parker (Ch. March 13, 1952, 
T.R. 143), arose out of the Special Contribu- 
tion provisions in Finance Act, 1948. The 
testator had died on December 3, 1948. 
Steps had been taken before his death to 
assess him but he had died before the 
assessment became final and on February 15, 
1949, an assessment had been made upon 
the Public Trustee as executor. Included 
in the investment income assessed was 


_ income arising to the testator’s wife from 


two trusts and under Section 56 (6) of 
Finance Act, 1948, the Public Trustee had 
the right to recover the appropriate part of 
the Special Contribution from the trustees 
of the two trusts within the six months 
expiring on December 14, 1949. He had, 
however, not exercised it, and the right to 
reimbursement had gone; and he now 
claimed under Finance Act, 1894, Section 
7 (1) (6) to deduct in arriving at the value 
of the testator’s estate the amount he could 
have recovered from the trustees. By the 
sub-clause in question no deduction was 
permissible in respect of any debt where 
there was a right to reimbursement unless 
such reimbursement could not be obtained. 
Wynn-Parry, J., held that the Public 
Trustee could not take advantage of the 
circumstances brought about by his own 
refusal to exercise his statutory right of re- 
imbursement; and he also agreed with the 
Crown’s submission that under Section 
56 (2) in a case where the whole or part of 
the Contribution remajned unpaid 28 days 
after becoming due the estate ceased to be 
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liable to pay the amount referable to the 
trusts. It is, nevertheless, difficult to see 
that the terms of Section 7 (1) (4) of Finance 
Act, 1894, were not literally complied with 
or why, apparently, more duty should be 
payable than if the Public Trustee had 
exercised the right of recovery. 


Settlement—Beneficial interest arising on sur- 
vivorship — Contingent reversionary interest — 
Whether beneficial interest an interest in expectancy 
—Finance Act, 1894, Sections 1, 2(1) (d), 
22 (i) (j)—Finance Act, 1934, Section 28. 

In re Fuller’s Settlement (Ch. 
March 7, 1952, T.R. 139) arose out of a 
settlement made in 1930 by a settlor who 
died on August 19, 1947, survived by Sir 
John Fuller. By Clause 2 of the settlement 
deed, the trustees were to stand possessed of 


Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


the trust funds upon trust to accumulate the 
income during the life of the settlor and after 
his death to stand possessed of the trust fund 
including accumulations in trust for Sir John 
Fuller absolutely if he should then be living. 
If he predeceased the settlor, the trust fund 
was to be held upon other trusts. It was 
wgreed between the parties that liability to 
duty was under Section 2 (1) (d) of Finance 
Act, 1894; but there was dispute on how 
it should be calculated, whether upon the 
full value of the funds held by the trustees 
without regard to the value of the beneficial 
interests to which Sir John Fuller was 
entitled immediately before the settlor’s 
death or only upon the difference, if any, 
between the two values. By Section 28 of 
Finance Act, 1934, for the purposes of 
Section 2 (1) (d) of Finance Act, 1894, the 
extent of the beneficial interest arising on 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


Court oF APPEAL 
James Snook & Co., Ltd. »v. 
Blasdale and James Snook & Co.,Ltd. 
v. C.I.R. May 14, 1952. 

The facts in this case and the decision of 
Donovan, J., are reported in ACCOUNTANCY 
for June 1952 (page 200). 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the 
taxpayer’s appeal. 


C.1I.R. v. Dale. May 21, 1952. 

The facts in this case and the decision of 
Harman, J., are reported in ACCOUNTANCY 
for October 1951 (page 390). 

The Court of Appeal allowed the Crown’s 


appeal. 


Cuancery Drvision (Danckwerts, J.) 
Stewart v. C.I.R. April 22, 1952. 

Facts.—Mrs. S. died on May 23, 1943, 
leaving the whole of her residuary estate to 
her second husband, Lt.-Col. Stewart, 
absolutely. Under the will of her first 
husband she was entitled to a life interest 
in certain investments. Dividends on those 
investments, paid shortly after her death, 
were apportioned under the provisions of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870, and part 
thereof (deemed to have accrued during her 
lifetime) was paid to her personal represen- 
tatives. This apportioned sum was paid 
over by them to the residuary legatee, 
Lt.-Col. Stewart. : 

Decision.—Held, that the payment was 
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income of Mrs. Stewart’s estate upon which 
the residuary legatee was taxable by virtue 
of Sections 31-35, Finance Act, 1938 (see 
now Sections 419 et seg., Income Tax Act, 


1952). 


Dempster v. McKenzie. April 23, 1952. 

Facts—A dairy farmer bought a new 
Alvis car which he used mainly for the 
purposes of his business, but also to a small 
extent for private purposes. It was admitted 
that a car was properly required for use in 
connection with the farm. On a claim by 
the farmer for initial and annual capital 
allowances, the General Commissioners 
(purporting to act under Part II, Sixth 
Schedule, Finance Act, 1949) restricted the 
allowances by an agreed 1/7th for private 
use of the car, and also by a further 1/7th 
to take account of the element of personal 
choice in the purchase of the car. 

Decision—Held, that there was no 
evidence that the choice of the car -was 
dictated by other than business require- 
ments. The restriction of the allowances 
was accordingly unjustified except as regards 
that attributable to private use. 


Mackenzie v. Arnold. April 29, 1952. 
Facts—The appellant carried on his 
profession of author outside the United 
Kingdom from 1911 to 1930, and after that 
date within the United Kingdom. In 1943 
he sold to his publishers for £10,000 the 


_ was therefore payable under Section 2 (1) (é) 


the death of the deceased had to be agce, 
tained “ without regard to any interest jp 
expectancy which the.beneficiary may hay, 
had before the death.” By Section 29 (i) (j 
of Finance Act, 1894, “ interest in exper. 
tancy ” was defined as including: 

any estate in remainder or reversion and eyery 

other future interest whether vested « 

contingent . . . 
Wynn-Parry, J., held that under Cause 9 
the settlement deed the interest created was 
not only contingent but essentially futur 
and was an interest which fell within th 
expression “interest in expectancy” jp 
Section 22 of Finance Act, 1894. Estate duty 


upon the full value of the funds held by the 
trustees without regard to the value of any 
beneficial interests accruing or arising 
before the death of the settlor. 


copyright in 20 novels written prior to 1930, 
It was conceded by the Revenue that £1,000 
agent’s fees incurred in connection with the 
sale should be deducted in computing the 
appellant’s profits. The appellant contended 
that the £10,000 was not a taxable receipt 
and, alternatively, that £19,000 expenss 
incurred between 1911 and 1930 should be 
deducted therefrom. 

Decision.—Held, (1) that the £10,000 was 
a receipt of the appellant’s profession, 
taxable as such, and (2) that the £19,000 
expenses were not incurred in earning 
profits in 1943 and were accordingly not 
deductible. ; 


Bray v. Colenbrander. May 2, 1952. 

Facts —C., a Dutch national, was em- 
ployed as a journalist by a Dutch newspaper. 
He came to the United Kingdom as 
London correspondent in December 1945, 
and had the use of a desk at certain hous 
in the London offices of the Manchester 
Guardian to inspect foreign news reports 
His remaining duties were carried out from 
a flat at Dover Street, part of the rent d 
which was paid by his employers. Hi 
remuneration was payable in Holland but 
by arrangement part was paid to his wit 
in Holland and the balance remitted to him 
in this country. 

Decision.—Held, that, on the facts, C' 
office or employment was situate outside the 
United Kingdom and that accordingly bt 
was assessable not under Schedule E bit 
under Case V of Schedule D on amount 
remitted to this country. Bennett v. Marshal 
(22 T.C. 73) applied. 

(It is understood that the Crown propo 
to treat this as a test case, and in due coul® 
to argue in the House of Lords that Bennett’. 
Marshall was wrongly decided.) 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


A General Decline 


THE VERY GENERAL TENDENCY FOR STOCK 
Exchange prices to sag, which was already 
established a month ago, has continued, but 
by mid-June there was again a slight 
recovery in kaffirs. This coincided with the 
announcement of the half-yearly distribu- 
tions, but it is doubtful whether these were 
any better than was expected. Such buying 
as there was seems to have been associated 
with a crop of rumours on the possibility of 
the freeing of the sterling exchange. If there 
were anything in this it would be odd that 
the fall in Government securities was very 
much less than in the preceding month 
—and that despite the growing conviction 
that, sooner or later, measures of credit 
management will include a further rise in 
the Bank rate. The fall in other fixed 
interest securities has been appreciably 
more marked than that in the Funds, while 
equities suffered more severely than either. 
This occurred despite the material con- 
cessions on E.P.L. made in the course of the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill, and 
the tendency of all industrial securities to 
weaken seems to arise from the continued 
talk of a general recession in trade. On this 
point all that can be said here is that, if it 
is coming, there is no sign of it as yet. Many 
industrialists talk of it, but employment, 
outside the textile industry, is as high as it 
was two years ago when we were supposed to 
be reaping the full benefits of the 1949 
devaluation and the troubles connected 
with the Korean conflict had not emerged. 
The real danger seems to be that internal 
demand will remain higher than it should 
do if exports are to be raised to the level 
demanded by import requirements, on the 
basis that industry is to be fully active 
without drawing appreciably on stocks of 
raw materials. The Butler policy is working, 
but there is some doubt whether it is 
working fast enough to stimulate exports 
to the degree needed. This is the solid 
ground for weakness in securities and it is, 
perhaps, surprising that the falls should not 
be greater than they are. However, a fall 
of 25 per cent. in industrial Ordinary shares 
against the peak of a year ago, when 
inflation was in full swing, is substantial, 
while fixed interest have dropped by 11 per 
cent. over the same period. Changes shown 
by the indices of the Financial Times between 
May 21 and June 20 are as follows: Fixed 


in the City 
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interest, from 104-07 to 10149; gilt-edged, 
from 91-85 to 90°53—after touching 92-02; 
equities, from 107-4 to 103°3; and gold 
mines from 90-53 to 1°39 after being as low 
as 87-74. 


German Debts 


Those who hoped for an early settlement of 
Germany’s prewar debts must have been 
grievously disappointed. Following a fairly 
protracted meeting, the Steering Com- 
mittee broke up for the time being, and, 
prior to reassembly, the German authori- 
ties put forward a suggestion for a general 
settlement which provided far less than the 
Committee found it possible to accept. 
Indeed, the proposal incorporated almost 
every concession that Germany had ever 
asked for and could not have proved 
satisfactory to any considerable body of 
bondholders. At the time of writing, the 
position appears to be that while certain 
classes of creditor, notably the holders of 
Standstill credits, have reached conditional 
agreement in respect of their own claims, 
there is no general settlement in sight. 
There appears to be a growing body of 
opinion which would favour a number of 
individual settlements, each large class of 
creditor concluding its own arrangements. 
Since the things which are under dis- 
cussion differ widely, this idea has at least 
a superficial attractiveness, but it might 
well result in different classes receiving 
widely diflerent treatment, those less well 
organised, as for instance holders of bonds 
issued to the public, getting a rather raw 
deal unless their Governments could be 
relied upon to protect them. At present, 
Germany seems to have confirmed the 
worst suspicions of her as a debtor which 
grew up between the two world wars. 


Banks’ Cash Ratio 


One of the means by which the Bank of 
England enforces the new credit discipline 
is by limiting the assistance which it is 
prepared to give the discount market in 
carrying its portfolio, with the result that 
the discount houses are from time to time 
forced to bear the penalty of borrowing from 
the central institution. When they do this 
they are likely to raise their rate demanded 
of the Exchequer against Treasury bills 
and, so, to help force up the general level of 


all money rates. On a recent occasion, the 
clearing banks, or some of them, decided 
that it would be to their advantage to lend 
to the market and to run down their cash 
ratios for the moment below the accepted 
8 per cent., and they accordingly did so. 
This manceuvre was not acceptable to the 
Bank of England and it is improbable that 
it will be repeated, but it is probably in 
substantial measure responsible for a very 
sharp fluctuation in the volume of bankers’ 
deposits with the Bank of England. The 
relevance of this development seems to lie 
mainly in the fact that the Bank does not 
intend that its actions shall be frustrated 
and that, whatever may be thought of the 
rigour with which it applies credit restric- 
tion, action taken by it will be enforced. It 
is a trifle odd that, immediately after this 
demonstration, the discount market should 
have decided to give the authorities better 
terms on Treasury bills, but this is probably 
because money was expected to be really 
easy in the ensuing week. At the end of 
that period, with credit reasonably easy, the 
weekly bid was dropped by twopence. 


Weakness of Sterling 


One of the factors which has helped to 
create uncertainty in the minds of investors 
has been the renewed weakness of sterling 
which has emerged during the month. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Butler 
would be very frank in this matter in 
making his general statement on the position 
of the dollar reserve, and that statement 
certainly did nothing to improve the value 
of the pound abroad. For some weeks at 
least it has been commonly stated on the 
Continent that the choice before this 
country is between a further devaluation 
and freeing of the exchange so that it may 
find its own level. Whether the latter will 
happen or not it is difficult to say, but it 
would have political repercussions which 
seem likely to create official bias against 
such action, whatever its merits might be 
considered on purely economic grounds. 
By the middle of the month, the quotation 
in New York had more than once been 
within very little of the support point of 
2-78, while there was at that time a weaken- 
ing of the forward rate. This decline in the 
official rate has gone hand in hand with an 
improvement in the rates for transferable 
and security sterling, although latterly there 
have been signs of some weakening again, 
at least in the latter. The immediate outlook 
is uncertain and the whole position seems to 
call for more resolute action by the Cabinet. 


Owing to pressure upon space caused by our 
report on the International Congress on Accounting, 
we have to hold over until the next issue The 
Student’s Tax Columns and Points from 
Published Accounts. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Tax Evasion 


S1r,—I am surprised that there have been 
no observations by readers, in answer to 
the invitation in your April issue (page 137). 
It may be that the professional man is 
exceptionally busy, or that some are afraid 
of recommending measures that might be 
misunderstood by clients, but recommenda- 
tions to the Revenue by the profession to 
reduce the prevalence of evasion would, 
in my opinion, be a statesmanlike action. 

If the Treasury made an announcement 
that voluntary disclosure on or before 
March 31, 1953, would not involve legal 
proceedings, without necessarily saying 
anything about the enforcement of penalties, 
the Revenue would benefit to a consider- 
able extent upon their own calculations— 
which, in my view, are an under-estimate. 
Further, it should be stated that legislation 
would be introduced to withdraw the power 
given under Section 500 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, to mitigate any fine or penalty 
and that proceedings would be taken in all 
cases under a new clause to be embodied 
in the 1953 Finance Act. This clause would 
provide that proceedings would not be 
taken where the amount of income tax lost 
to the Revenue did not exceed £200, 
provided that the Board of Inland Revenue 
was satisfied that such small sums did not 
form part of a deliberate calculated fraud. 

The proposal for a separate Court is 
worth further consideration. It could be 
embodied in the 1953 Finance Act, and 
should provide that a referee sit with the 
judge. The referee should be a professional 
man of some standing or an individual with 
business qualifications similar to those 
required for the appointment of Income 
Tax Commissioners, and the judge would 
have regard to his views in deciding upon the 
penalties. . 

Surely a proposal of this kind would meet 
with some support. The genuine tax-payer 
has nothing to fear, in fact he should gain 
from the resultant increase in revenue. The 
increasing tendency for officials to have 
power to inflict penalties or to take steps 
on their own accord meets with much 
criticism today, and the withdrawal of 
Section 500 would probably be welcomed 
by the greater number of officials who are 
concerned with its operation. 

Those who have broken the law have no 
ground for complaint in any event, and we 
all should have sufficient faith in our judi- 
cial system to be certain that it would not 
mean unnecessary prosecutions. Further, 
there could be a “ saving clause ” provid- 
ing that where the amounts involved were 
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only small and arose from a misunderstand- 
ing of the position as apart from a deliberate 
attempt to defraud, prosecution should not 
be undertaken. 

It would probably also be desirable to 
make clear that, provided the full nature of 
the income had been disclosed, subsequent 
enactment or legal decisions could not lead 
to prosecution. Provisions of this kind would 
help the profession in dealing with a tax- 
payer who is willing to pay upon his full 
income and discloses his full income but is 
vocal in his complaint about the unfairness 
compared with the taxpayer A. who, he 
understands, but not necessarily correctly 
so, escapes without paying his full due. 

I know this is provocative but is it not 
time for the profession to speak out a little 
more on this subject ? 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Yates Lioyp, F.s.A.A. 

Manchester, 


June 17, 1952. 


The Spirit of Thrift 


Sir,—I read with great interest the able 
speech delivered by the President of the 
Society on May 21—as set out in the June 
issue of ACCOUNTANCY, pages 191-4. 

No thinking man can quarrel with his 
condemnation of ‘the present confiscatory 
death duties which absorb so much capital 
for revenue purposes, but I submit that 
he weakens his case when he states that the 
** spirit of thrift is rapidly disappearing ” 
and “ we certainly appear to be losing the 
spirit of thrift.” 

I happen to be a member of the National 
Savings Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Mackintosh, and suggest that 
the following facts do not support our 
President’s contentions:— 

1. In 1951-52 the amount paid in to 
National Savings was £932 million—the best 
figure for four years, and £110 million 
higher than 1950-51. 

2. Thanks to this large inflow of new 
money, and despite heavy repayments, the 
total outstanding in National Savings’ at 
March 31, 1952, was £6,095 million (about 
£35 million down, due largely to Defence 
Bond redemptions). 

3. There are at present:— 

224 million Post Office Bank accounts. 
6 million Trustees Savings Bank 
accounts. 

18 million holders of savings certifi- 
cates. 

4- In 1951-52 the number of savings groups 
in England and Wales increased by 1,500 
to a total of 171,500. The membership of 


these groups increased by 432,000 to a tota 
of 6,958,500. The amount saved 

groups rose to £75 million in the year 

£10 million more than in the Preceding year 

I appreciate, of course, that these large 

figures refer, primarily, to “ smal] Savers” 

as distinct from the “ investor,” py I 

claim that they show no sign of the “ spirit 
of thrift rapidly disappearing.” 
Yours faithfully, 

WILuiM Fisk, 0.B.E., F.S.A.A., F.LM.T.A, 

Borough Treasurer, 


Maidstone, 
June 18, 1952. 


ee Qwertyops 9 


Sir,—Please forgive a facetious letter. 
Something happened to Accountancy ip 
the June number that happens to any paper 
anywhere (the Economic Digest not excluded 
atall). I refer to the literal error on Page 190, 
line 3, of the Editorial article. 

I think “ techinque” is a beauty; » 
much better than the intended word, 
Perhaps those horrible coloured liquids used 
by auditors to deface the pristine virginity 
of the accountant’s folios might be called 
** techinques,” a portmanteau word for 
technicolor-inques. 

Among amusing literals I have known 
(we have given them their own technical 
term in the Economic Digest office—we call 
them “ qwertyops,”’ from most of the top 
line of a typewriter keyboard) are “ sob- 
committee,” which appeared in a highly 
respected local government organ; “ did- 
cussed ” for *‘ discussed,”” which might have 
come from the same context; and “ fiends 
and relations” from (unhappy place) the 
report of a funeral. My own personal 
triumph is typing “ thrustees ”’ at the top 
of a report of a trust fund which was more or 
less moribund. The value of a qwertyop, 
by the way, is also assessed by its possibility 
—in other words, there must either be an 
easily missed letter, or a slip of the finger 
from one key to a near one. You will note 
that the above list therefore has this merit, 
too. Metathesis is allowed—nay, greeted. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. CHALKLEY 
(Assistant Editor, Economic Digest). 
London, W.1. 
June 6, 1952. 


[Another potential qwertyop we killed some 
years ago just before it went out into the world; 
when final proofs from the printers had as the 
heading to an article “ The Beverage Report. 
Still another, which we also destroyed at the 
proof stage, was a reference to certain evens 
which had taken place at “ Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hell.” 
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Wenow wonder whether editorial ruthlessness 
should be tempered with a sense of fun. But we 
imagine that Mr. Chalkley would consider it 
bad qwertyopship if editors knowingly allowed 
wertyops to appear. Indeed, the next step 
oe be to invent them, simply for the sake of a 
gayer life, and that would certainly not be 


+ 


playing the game. Yet we confess that it would 
have been pleasing to have thought out, 
deliberately and with infinite pains, the 
beautiful “ techinque,” instead of having to 
admit that, like penicillin and Newton’s law and 
other truly great discoveries, it came to birth 
by accident. 


Publications 


(os¢ ACCOUNTING IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
vent. By Harry Fisher, F.c.w.a., and David 
L. Thompson, A.M.I.PROD.E., A.M.LLA. (Gee 
and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. Price 21s. 
net.) 

This book has been written from the 
practical point of view. It deals with the 
function of cost accounting as one of the 
tools of modern industrial management. 
Broadly speaking, cost accounting is a guide 
in formulating policies for sales and produc- 
tion development, plant extensions, produc- 
tion planning and remote control of day-to- 
day progress. Practical methods of develop- 
ing an accounting system to these ends are 
well illustrated, the book dealing with the 
design of the system; the integration of 
financial and cost accounts; process, 
departmental and standard costing; 
budgetary control and time study. 

The emphasis throughout is on budgetary 
control and standard costing; these impor- 
tant techniques are dealt with in great 
detail, the simplification of costing resulting 
fom their introduction being well illus- 
trated. The real benefits of standard costing 
lie in the ease with which the routine of 
accounting can be carried out during the 
year and in the simplification of reports for 
management, control being exercised by 
attention to variances from normal. 

The authors state that the object of cost 
accounting is to prepare accurate informa- 
tion at the earliest opportunity, adequately 
presented in a form readily appreciated for 
the direction of . industrial progress. 
Emphasis is laid on the speed of preparation 
of period accounts, five to ten working days 
being considered adequate. As criticism of 
cost accounting very often centres on the 
cost of running the system, the speed of 
preparation of accounts cannot be over- 
emphasised, for in order to obtain high 
tliciency in speed of presentation the 
derical work has to be confined to essentials, 
there being no time for elaboration. In 
consequence, all unnecessary frills are 


eliminated from the system, running costs 
are reduced and cost accounting becomes 


‘a real aid to management, as corrective 


action can be taken at a very early stage, 
resulting in less wastage and higher 
efficiency. 

An unusual feature of this book is the 
devotion of three chapters to time study. 
Insufficient attention has been given in the 
past to this very important technique, and 
the advantages which accrue from an 
efficient time study department cannot be 


over-emphasised. From the viewpoint of 


the accountant the time study engineer 
renders a very important service in the 
establishment and maintenance of accurate 
labour standards. The authors are to be 


congratulated on this lucid explanation of 


the principles of time study. 
This book will provide for many accoun- 
tants a much needed bridge between theory 


and practice, and should be helpful to all . 


concerned in the preparation and interpre- 
tation of accounts. H. K. 


ACCOUNTANCY RATIOS IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Bradbury B. Parkinson, 
M.SC.ECON., B.COM., A.C.A. (Gee and Co. (Pub- 
lishers), Lid. Price 15s. net.) 

One has frequently had occasion to refer 
to accountancy ratios as an interpretative 
device, especially in talking to students. 
But usually one finds an almost complete 
ignorance of the technique, joined with a 
keen interest and real desire to know more. 
For these reasons the reviewer anticipated 
with pleasure the appearance of Mr. 
Parkinson’s book, the first to be published 
in this country on the topic. That pleasure 
was more than realised in the reading. 

Mr. Parkinson wastes no words: his book 
has only 98 pages. But they are pages of 
concentrated essence, forming a closely- 
reasoned plea for the wider yet judicious use 


A distinguished place in the qwertyop pool 
should be reserved for a respected weekly 
contemporary for a lapse from high dignity 
which occurred in September, 1931, when it 
solemnly announced in bold capitals that 
Britain had gone off the god standard.—Editor, 
AccounTANCcy.] 


of ratios as an interpretative and controlling 
device. In successive chapters he deals with 
solvency ratios; ratios relating to capital, 
to sales, debtors and creditors; earnings and 
dividend ratios; cost ratios; and ratios in 
forecasting and in audit practice. 

Mr. Parkinson assumes a high standard 
of knowledge among his readers; more 
detail illustrating the calculation of the 
lesser-known ratios, and the uses to which 
each and all may be put, would aid under- 
standing of his book. If there were a 
recapitulation at the end, showing the 
application of the main ratios in interpreta- 
tion of a detailed set of financial statements, 
it would be an improvement. Some 
lengthening of the text, usually to be 
deplored in a’ work on accounting, would 
only enhance the great value of this one. 
But even without the suggested additions 
the book constitutes an investment which 
student, practitioner and accountant in 
industry are urged unreservedly to secure 
forthwith. R. A. 


COMPANY MEETINGS. By W. F. Talbot. 
(Stevens and Sons, Lid., London. Price 22s. 6d. 
net.) 

This book is the third of a series of prac- 
tical studies in business law and administra- 
tion. The first two books dealt with the 
Sale of Goods and Share Transfer and Registra- 
tion, and the fourth volume, the latest 
announced, will be entitled Company Account- 


ing. 

The author of Company Meetings, a practis- 
ing Chartered Secretary, is also the author 
of the second edition of The Secretarial Primer, 
published under the egis of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. While he has 
catered for the requirements of examinees 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries so 
far as the subject of company meetings is 
concerned, he has also borne in mind the 
needs of company chairmen and secretaries. 

Part one deals with the constitution and 
conduct of company meetings. A general 
introduction is followed by a discussion of 
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the notice of meeting; chairman; quorum; 
motions and resolutions; voting; proxies; 
interruption of debate; agenda and minutes; 
privilege; admission of Press and Press 
reports. Part two covers the various classes 
of company meetings, including meetings 
in a winding-up. 

Of particular interest to accountants is 
Chapter 13. This describes the duties of a 
secretary before, during and after the holding 
of a general meeting. Matters dealt with 
include the drafting of the directors’ report; 
the preliminary announcements of profits 
and dividends; and the minimum require- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. Specimens 
are provided of a directors’ report, of a 
minute recording the resolutions that would 
usually be framed relating to the accounts, 
and of a form of letter addressed to the 
Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The provisions of the Companies Act, 
1948, governing company meetings are well 
covered and, where appropriate, reference 
is made to the relevant case law. The 
exposition is a very readable admixture of 
law and practical matters, well illustrated 
with forms and draft resolutions. In addi- 
tion, Appendix 1 contains further specimen 
notices and circulars, whilst Appendix 2 
contains specimen resolutions and minutes 
“ relative to many of the events in the life of 
a company from incorporation up to and 
including winding up.” Appendix 3 sets 
out extracts from the Companies (Winding 
Up) Rules, 1949, relative to meetings and 
proxies. The whole is supplemented by a 
really good index, covering twelve pages. 

The book is handsomely produced, with 
pleasing type variations. It is recommended 
as an invaluable guide to all who have to do 
with company meetings. J. D.R. J- 


OVERSEAS ECONOMIC SURVEYS—United States 
of America (Price 8s. 6d. net); Malaya (6s. 6d. 
net); Italy (5s. net); Canada (6s. 6d. net); 
Switzerland (4s. 6d. net); Ceylon (3s. 6d. 
net); Spain (7s. 6d. net); Bolivia (zs. 6d. net); 
Indonesia (2s. 6d. net); British West 
Indies — Eastern Caribbean (3s. net). 
(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 

These surveys, published for the Board of 
Trade, are the most compact guides to the 
economies of the countries covered that are 
available to the British business man. The 
information in them is rather general, but 
it is well-assembled and documented, and 
fully supported by statistics brought as 
up-to-date as practicable. The surveys may 
perhaps be criticised as dealing too cursorily 
with the specific problems with which the 
British trader or exporter is concerned, and 
as giving too little information about com- 
mercial possibilities from his point of view. 
But as “ background” studies they are 
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excellent—and sufficiently well-packed with 
useful data to warrant indexes, which they 
unfortunately lack. &. % &. 


HOTEL accounts. By T. J. Barrett, 
F.A.C.C.A. (Gee & Co. (Publishers), Lid., 
London. Price 17s. 6d. net.)) 


In his introduction Mr. Barrett explains 
that his book is intended for the guidance of 
those in the smaller hotels, responsible for 
the installation of a sound accounting 
system. The book is copiously illustrated 
with examples of the various books of 
account, and of the necessary subsidiary 
records. It gives a very clear picture of the 
essential accounting records, and of the 
methods of operating them. As the author 
admits, the question of control (apart from 
that of cash) has received very brief 
attention, the book being primarily con- 
cerned with hotel accounts. 

A combined invoice book and purchase 
ledger is recommended and _ illustrated. 
While this system can be operated efficiently, 
in practice difficulties do arise, particularly 
where the payment of an account may be 
postponed for any reason; the method of 
keeping this book would merit a much more 
detailed explanation. 

The author also illustrates a plant 
register, in which from time to time pro- 
vision is made for accretions to the replace- 
ment value of the plant. In the example 
given, the actual amounts of depreciation 
provided over the life of the plant greatly 
exceed the cost value. No explanation is 
given in the text of the treatment of the 
appreciation or the depreciation in the 
financial accounts, and the specimen 
accounts and balance sheet shown do not 
include any such items. In view of the 
principles involved, one would have ex- 
pected some expression of opinion by the 
author. Otherwise, it would seem desirable 
to omit such contentious items from an 
elementary text-book of this nature. 

The book suffers from the lack of an index. 
The time and trouble involved in the 
preparation of an index is well worth while, 
and enhances the value of such a book. 

In spite of these criticisms, it should be 
emphasised that the author has provided a 
very concise and complete guide to account- 


’ ing for the medium and smaller sized hotels, 


and any bookkeeper with general book- 
keeping knowledge should have no difficulty 
in understanding the system. Equally, the 
management of the smaller hotel may gain 
valuable advice from the book and especially 
from its admirably clear and plentiful 
illustrations. The final yearly accounts are 
very briefly illustrated, and rightly so, as in 
the majority of hotels of the size with which 
the book is concerned, the accounts would 
be prepared by professional accountants. 
jel. 


THE EARNINGS OF INDUSTRY. Comp} by 
Aims of Industry, Ltd. (Hollis and Carter 
London. Price 4s. net.) 

The 1951-52 edition of Earnings of Industy 
is full of analyses of “‘ Where the money 
goes,” and is compiled as an unblushing 
defence of the profit motive. It provide 
abundant ammunition with which to 
answer criticisms of the level of company 
profits and dividends, but some of th 
statistics are not presented as effectively as 
they could be. 

The book loses a great deal of force for 
two simple reasons. These breakdowns of 
income are not audited. And they distor 
the picture by showing wages and salaries a 
their gross amount, and share dividends at 
their net amount after deducting incom 
tax. This statistical legerdemain will po: 
escape the attention of discerning critics, 

The general arguments put forward by 
the compilers are excellent, though it could 
be wished that they had shown the big slice 
of trading profits that is taken by taxation, 
and dealt at greater length with the fixed 
assets and stock financing problems. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s conclusion that the worker 
would get no more than an extra 4d. in 
every £ of their wages if all dividends were 
cut by one-quarter does nothing to answer 
the retort of the £5 per week man: “I'l 
settle for another 1s. 8d., or you can do 
away with all dividends and give me a 
extra 7s. per week! ” 

To defend profits it is not enough to quote 
company chairmen and to give breakdowm 
of turnover. What is wanted is a presenta 
tion, in as simple language as possible, of the 
economics of running a small shop o 
factory, followed by a similar examination 
of a public company. The book illustrates 
the prevailing ignorance when it tells of 
3,000 black-coated and manual workes 
who were asked to answer who got the 
bigger share of what was left after a factory 
or plant had paid for overheads and main 
tenance—stockholders and managements ot 
the workers’ pay packets. There were 44 ptt 
cent., or 1,320, plumping for the forme, 
and 3o per cent., or goo, for the latter, 
while 19 per cent., or 570, said that they did 
not know. The book does not account for 
the missing 7 per cent., or 210. Perhaps 
they spoilt their ballot forms. R. S. P. 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIED. By Arthur Re, 
B.COM., F.A.C.c.A. (Barkeley Book Co., Lit, 
Stanmore. Price 5s. net.) 

Mr. Rez set himself a formidable tas 
but as income tax grows more complicates 
simplification of its exposition is the mot 
urgent. Although so condensed a bookie 
does not presume to be a substitute for at] 
of the standard works, he has covered mud 
ground and has provided a lucid, instruct" 
and readable introduction. The work! 
primarily for accountancy students ant 
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but practitioners also will iind it 
yseful and interesting. 
The ready guide to more detailed study 


provided by marginal references to the 
See Tax Act, 1952, and to the Clauses of 


the Finance Bill, 1952, dealing with the 


rates and allowances for 1952-53 is a very 
helpful feature. A minor facility, not always 
provided, is a note of the amounts of the 
deductions allowed in respect of the contri- 
butions of different classes of National 
Insurance contributors. 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


—_ 


Calculating Tax and Commission 

Reader’s Query—I should be glad if 
any of your readers could give a formula 
which would produce the same final figure 
after commencing two problems with an 
identical amount of profits, but from the 
first amount deducting commission payable, 
then from the balance of taxable profits 
deducting tax and so arriving at the first 
answer; secondly, from the second amount 
deducting the tax payable, then on the 
balance calculating the commission payable, 
and so arriving at the second answer which 
is the same as that in the first problem. 


Example: 
£ £ 
Profits 600 600 
Less Commis Less Tax 
sion 57 Payable 24 
£543 £576 
Less Tax Less 10 p.c. 
Payable ... 24 commission 57 
£519 £519 


A complication arises in that the rate of 
commission is known, 10 per cent. on profits 
less tax, but the tax payable is not known 
until the commission is known. 


Reply— We suggest the following formula: 
IfX = Rate per cent. of tax (which is 
known) 
P = Profits (which are known) - 
T = Tax payable 
C = Commission 


Then C = 


P—T 
10 


— P—T 
T = Xpercent. of (P — C) 


Thus, if the profits are £600 and the rate of tax 
40 per cent.— 

, cw 

ia 

i) T= — 

(i) T =~ (600 — ©) 


From (i) 10T = 6,000 — 100 C 
From ( Gi) 10T = 2,400— 4C 
*. 3,600 = 96 C 

C = 37.5 
a T = 225 


Proof: 


37-5 


T is 40 per cent. thereof... 


C is 10 per cent. thereof... 


Directors’ Fees of Practising 
Accountant 

Reader’s Query.—On page 207 of the June 
issue it is stated that all remuneration is now 
chargeable under Schedule E, etc. I have 
been up against this point recently in acting 
for medical men. Keeping to our own 
profession, however, assuming that you are 
right in stating that fees for being appointed 
secretary and/or director and acting as 
financial adviser should be assessed under 
Schedule E, what would be the position if 
a practising accountant were appointed 
** Accountant,” or even “‘ Auditor,”” which 
is surely an office? This seems to leave 
nothing assessable under Schedule D, 
except perhaps discounts and commissions 
on stationery and insurances obtained for 
clients. 

Can you think of any arguments on the 
other side, please, to help people carrying 
on a profession? 

Reply.—In our note we were referring to 
remuneration as such; professional fees are 
regarded as fit subjects for Case II, and the 
auditor or professional—as opposed to employee— 
accountant will be coded “* N.T.” for P.A.Y.E. 


Car Expense Allowance 


Reader’s Query.—As from 1951-52 no car 
expense allowance is to be granted to an 
employee who receives a mileage allowance 
which is intended to cover, taking one year 
with another, running expenses incurred 


Written by the author of The Profits Tax 
Simplified, this companion survey should 
appeal to readers of the earlier work and 
also to the many more who will appreciate 
a remarkable effort at simplification of a 
difficult subject. R. A. F. 


wholly, exclusively and necessarily in the 
performance of his/her duties and wear and 
tear attributable to the use of the car for 
the purposes of the employment. In par- 
ticular this applies to civil servants, em- 
ployees in local government, the national 
health service, and the nationalised indus- 
tries, and others receiving allowances on 
similar scales. 

Surely the principle involved is very 
important. I do not see how any body of 
Commissioners or the Board of Inland 
Revenue could lay down a general rule 
which would override the correct legal 
principles, and I shall be glad to have your 
observations and the experience of your 
readers in this connection. 

Reply.—It is a question in every case for the 
decision of the Appeal Commissioners if the tax- 
payer is dissatisfied. It may be difficult to satisfy 
the word “‘ necessarily ’’ where there is an agreed 
allowance, but the employee claims more! The 
employer could help by stating that the agreed 
amount was a contribution towards but not 
necessarily the full cost to the employee, if that 
were the truth. 


Age Relief and Building Society 
Interest 


Reader’s Query.—With reference to your 


. Taxation Note and the example given in the 


June issue of AccounTANCY (page 197), 
I approached the local Inspector of Taxes 
regarding a marginal case on somewhat 
similar lines to that shown and was informed 
that the concession of allowing age relief on 
building society interest did not extend to 
giving the reduced rate relief on this interest. 
The Inspector of Taxes stated that his 
instructions were very definite that, except 
for the concession of age relief, building 
society interest could not be treated as taxed 
income for the support of any other relief, 
e.g. reduced rate as is shown in your 
example. 

I should be obliged if you would inform 
me of the authority for the computation of 
the repayment as shown in your note. 


Reply.—Our Taxation Correspondent writes: 
As the arrangements were extra-statutory until 
April 5, 1952, the authority is a repayment made 
in the last two months: we have seen other 
instances. It is only reasonable to give the relief 
where, as in the illustration, the margin has been 
taxed at 12s.6d. Whether this will continue in 
1952-53, when the building society arrangement 
has become statutory, remains to be seen. 
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LAW 


Legal 


Notes 


Company Law—Removal of Managing Director 

R.- was the managing director of a 
private company. In March, 1949, the 
directors gave him two months’ notice to 
terminate his employment, but the company 
continued to pay his salary until September 
1949, when at an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company a resolution was 
passed approving the action of the directors 
in terminating his employment. 

Included in the articles of the company 
was Article 68 of Table A of the Companies 
Act, 1929, which runs: 

The directors may . . . appoint one or more 
of their body to the office of managing director 
. . . for such term and at such remuneration 

. as they may think fit, and a director so 
appointed shal] not, while holding that office, 
be subject to retirement by rotation . . . but 
his appointment shall be subject to determina- 
tion ipso facto if he ceases from any cause to be a 
director, or if the company in general meeting 
resolve that his tenure of the office of managing 
director . . . be determined. 

In Read v. Astoria Garage (Streat- 
ham) Ltd. (1952, 1 A.E.R. 922) R. claimed 
that if he was to be dismissed by a resolution 
of the company he was entitled to reasonable 
notice. Harman, J., held that as between 
himself and the board of directors he was 
entitled to reasonable notice, but the article 
plainly gave the company power in general 
meeting to dismiss him without notice; the 
proper inference to draw was that he 
accepted the appointment subject to the 
chance that he might be so dismissed, and he 
was not entitled to damages for wrongful 
dismissal. 

His lordship added, though he did not 
decide the point, that the company might 
have no power to alter its articles to the 
detriment of a managing director who had 
already been appointed. 


Contract and Tort—Rate of Exchange 

In East India Trading Co. v. Carmel 
Exporters and Importers, Ltd. (1952, 
1 A.E.R. 1053), the plaintiffs had obtained, 
in May 1950, judgment in an American 
Court for a breach of contract committed 
by the defendants in June 1949. As they 
were entitled to do, they then sued the 
defendants in England, alleging as their 
cause of action the judgment that had 
already been given in their favour by the 
American Court. Between June 1949 and 
May 1950, the pound had been devalued 
and the sole question at issue was whether 
the damages awarded by the English Court 
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should be based on the rate of exchange 
prevailing in June 1949, the date of the 
breach of contract, or in May 1950, the 
date of the judgment. Sellers, J., decided 
that, as the plaintiffs had sued on the 
judgment, it was the date of the judgment 
that mattered. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Disecretion of 
Trustees. 

The nationalisation of the hospitals has 
been a fruitful source of litigation. In 
Dundee General Hospitals Board of 
Management v. Walker (1952, 1 A.E.R. 
896), a testator had provided in his will that 
a legacy should be payable to the Dundee 
Royal Infirmary “ only if my trustees shall 
in their sole and absolute discretion be 
satisfied that at my death the said infirmary 
has not been taken over wholly or partly by 
or otherwise placed under the control of the 
State.” 

The National Health Service Bill for 
Scotland was first read in November 1946, 
but did not receive the Royal Assent until 
May 21, 1947, when the testator had 
already been dead five weeks. However, 


by Section g (8) of the Act, where any © 


property was held between March a1, 
1946, and July 5, 1948, under such circum- 
stances that it would become nationalised 
but for some act done after March 21, 1946, 
the property should be treated as if it had 
continued to be so held until July 5, 1948. 
Counsel advised the trustees that, having 
regard especially to the retrospective effect 
of this sub-Section, they would be entitled 
to resolve not to pay the legacy and they so 
resolved. 

The House of Lords upheld the action of 
the trustees. They said that the clause in 
question was very unusual and was clearly 
intended to give the trustees a very wide 
discretion. Even on the assumption that the 
trustees’ decision could be upset by the 
Courts if they had acted unreasonably, their 
lordships found that the trustees had acted 
reasonably, but they questioned whether 
their decision, however unreasonable, 
could be upset in the absence of dishonesty 
and of dishonesty there was no suggestion. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Evidence Required 
to Prove Revocation of Will 

The mere fact of making a subsequent 
testamentary paper does not effect a total 
revocation of a prior one unless the later 
document expressly or impliedly revokes the 
former one; but, if a later document which 


did revoke the earlier is lost, the Court wi 
hold the earlier to have been revoke 
provided that there is sufficient evideny 
before it of the contents of the lost doc), 
ment, The question in Re Wyatt ( 1952 
1 A.E.R. 1030), was what Constitute 
“ sufficient evidence.” W. had made a wij 
in 1935. In 1937 she duly executed anothe 
will which had been prepared by a solicitor 
In 1938 W. had this second will in he, 
possession and it could not be found afie; 
her death: the presumption, therefore, wa; 
that she had destroyed it with the intentio, 
of revoking it. No copy of the second yil 
was available and neither the solicitor no; 
anyone else could remember anything of jts 
contents; all that the solicitor could say was 
that it was his practice to include a reyoca. 
tion clause in all wills that he prepared, 
Collingwood, J., said that to find that the 
later will revoked the first would involve 
two assumptions, first, that the solicitor’: 
usual practice was in fact followed in this 
case and, second, that W. accepted the draft 
as correctly expressing her intentions in the 
matter. To accept these assumptions would 
be to substitute surmise for the “ stringent 
and conclusive ” oral evidence required by 
an earlier authority, and he therefore held 
that the earlier will had not been revoked, 


Miscellaneous—Secured Maintenance in Divore 
Proceedings 

The Matrimonial Causes Act, Section 
19 (2), which repeats in substance the pro- 
visions of earlier legislation now repealed, 
provides that “‘ on any decree for divorce or 
nullity of marriage, the Court may, if it 
thinks fit, order that the husband shall . . . 
secure to the wife such gross sum of money 
or annual sum of money for any term, not 
exceeding her life, as, having regard to her 
fortune, if any, to the ability of her husband 
and to the conduct of the parties, the Court 
may deem to be reasonable.” In Barker 
v. Barker (1952, 1 A.E.R. 1128), the 
registrar had ordered the husband to secure 
to the wife for her life or until further order 
the annual sum of £300 less tax by a general 
charge on all his assets. The matter 
eventually came befgre the Court of Appeal, 
who held that an order made in this sweep- 
ing form was bad; it would extend to all the 
husband’s assets, even his clothes and 
personal belongings; it might be considered 
as a fixed charge, in which case it would 
freeze all his assets from the date of the order, 
or it might be a floating charge, in which 
case it would be void under the Bills of Sale 
Acts as far as the personal belongings wet 
concerned, owing to the impossibility of 
complying with the statutory requiremens 
as to form and registration. The propt 
course for the Court to take was to make a 
order dealing only with certain speci 
assets: this was the normal practice amd 
ought to be followed. 
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Company Law—Consultation by Liquidator of 


Contributortes 

In Re Agricultural Investments 
itd. (1952, 1 A.E.R. 1188), A., Ltd., was 
being wound-up. Its only assets were 49 per 
cent. of the shares in W., Ltd. The liquida- 
tor entered into an agreement, conditional 
on the approval of the Court, to sell these 
shares to the majority shareholder in W., 
Lid. Some contributories in A., Ltd., 
wished to take proceedings to wind-up 
W., Ltd., in the hope that A., Ltd., would 
thereby receive more money for its shares. 
The liquidator refused to take these 
proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal said that the 
liquidator had acted to the very best of his 
considerable professional skill and in the 
circumstances of the case it was right that 
the conditional sale should be approved. 
Nevertheless, it was the contributories who 
were really concerned in the matter: they 
ought to be fully consulted and if, in spite of 
good advice given to them, they were 
determined to take the risk of throwing good 
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money after bad, they ought not to be 
prevented from doing so. 


Company Law—Winding-up of Foreign Bank 

The Courts in Re Banque des Mar- 
chands de Moscou (1952, 1 A.E.R. 1269) 
have had to consider two further claims 
against the Bangue des Marchands de Moscou, 
a Russian bank which was nationalised 
under Russian law in 1917, all its liabilities 
and assets being taken over by the State 
Bank, and which was ordered to be wound- 
up in England in 1932. 

The first claim was by the R. company in 
respect of large credit balances held by them 
in the bank’s Petrograd branch in 1917. 
Vaisey, J., held that the R. company’s 
rights were governed by Russian law and 
their position was no different in quality 
from the position of any other customer or 
debtor of the bank in Russia. By Russian 
law all the liabilities of the bank had been 
extinguished and the R. company could not 
prove in the liquidation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


IT WAS A SOURCE OF GREAT PLEASURE TO 
the President and Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants to have the 
opportunity of entertaining at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall overseas delegates and 
visitors to the International Congress on 
Accounting. 

A luncheon and a dinner were held on 
Monday, June 16, a luncheon to women 
accountants and a cocktail party on Tuesday, 
June 17, and a dinner on June 20. Those 
present were: 


LUNCHEON, JUNE 16 
Mr. C. Percy Barroweliff (President) and 
Mrs. Barrowcliff; Herr and Fru Claes 
Ahren (Sweden); Hr. and Frue I. W. 
Amundsen (Norway); Mr. F. V. Arnold 
‘member of the Council); Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. S. Arthur (U.S.A.); Mr. Edward 
Baldry (member of the Council) and Mrs. 
Baldry; Mr. H. Beer (Great Britain); Mr. 
and Mrs. N. B, Bellringer (New Zealand) ; 
Mr. Bellringer (New Realand); Mr. C. V. Best 
(member of the Council) and Mrs. Best; 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Beynon (U.S.A.); Mr. 
P. W. Bishop (/taly); Mr. F. Sewell Bray 
(member of the Council) and Mrs. Bray; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Brown (New Zealand); 
Herr and Fru A. Busch-Sorensen (Denmark); 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Busuttil (Malia, G.C.); 
Monsieur A. Cibert (France); Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Clarke (U.S.A.); Mr. J. Cowen 
(Great Britain); Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secre- 
tary) and Mrs. Craig; Mr. and Mrs. G. S. 
Currie (Canada); Drs. A. L. Demenint 
(Netherlands); Dr. E. D’Ercole (Jialy); 
Monsieur and Madame P. J. Dreyer, 
(France); Mrs. J. J. Duncalf; Mr. E. Cassle- 
ton Elliott (Past-President) and Mrs. 
Elliott; Herr Dr. and Frau W. Elmendorff 
(Germany); Herr and Frau Paul Engel 
(Switzerland); Mr. C. A. Evan-Jones 
(Deputy Secretary); Mr. M. J. Faulks 
(member of the Council); Mr. and Mrs. 
A. S. Fedde (U.S.A.); Herra and Rouva 
B.-Forsstrom (Finland); Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Garrett (Great Britain); Monsieur E. Giroud 
(Switzerland); Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Grieveson 
(South Africa); Herr Dr. H. F. Heizmann 


The second claim was by W., an expert 
in Russian law, who had rendered con- 
siderable services in the affairs of the bank 
for some two years prior to the date of the 
winding-up order. In particular, he had 
helped to defeat a substantial claim by the 
Deutsche Bank against the bank. Vaisey, J., 
said that W.’s activities had probably been 
very useful but he could not see that on any 
ground the services could have been rendered 
to the bank, which was dissolved, or to the 
liquidator, who was not appointed, or to 
the people who were interested in the 
equity, if there was an equity, in the bank. 
A dissolved company which was being 
wound-up was deemed to have been in 
existence before the winding-up order was 
made but only for the limited purpose of 
enabling the order to be carried into effect. 
It was further suggested that W. was an 
agent of necessity but the difficulty was that 
at the relevant time there was no principal 
in existence. Accordingly his lordship 
held with some reluctance that W.’s 
claim failed. 


(Germany); Herra and Rouva C, J. Idman 


(Finland); Hr. and Frue O. C. IIdal 
(Norway); Mr. and Mrs. N. M. Ireland 
(Canada); Mynheer A. Th. E. Kastein 


(Netherlands); Sir Thomas Keens (Past- 
President) and Lady Keens; Mr. Eric 
Kohler (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Lever (Canada); Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Marvin 
(U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Mavor 
(Canada); Mr. A. E. Middleton (member of 
the Council) and Mrs. Middleton; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. R. Musto (South Africa); Mr. 
Bertram Nelson (Vice-President); Mr. J. D. 
Nightingirl (Assistant Secretary); Mr. S. K. 
Ojha (India); Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Penney 
(U.S.A.); Mr. F. A. Prior (member of the 
Council); Monsieur L. Rechard (France); 
Miss P. E. M. Ridgway (member of the 
Council); Herr E. Rybeck (Sweden); Herr 
and Fru S. Samuelsson (Sweden); Froken 
Samuelsson (Sweden); Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Satchell (U.S.A.); Mr. J. Harold Stewart 
(U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. A. Underwood 
(South Africa); Mr. Underwood (South 
Africa); Miss Underwood (South Africa); 
Monsieur A. Vanhouteghem (Belgium); 
Monsieur R. van Iper (Belgium); Mr. 
J. R. M. Wilson (Canada); Mr. Richard A. 
Witty (Past President) and Mrs. Witty; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Young (Australia). 


DINNER, JUNE 16 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff (President) and 
Mrs. Barrowcliff; Sir Frederick Alban 
(Past President); Mr. A. Stuart Allen (Past 
President) and Mrs. Allen; Mr. and Mrs. 
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T. Coleman Andrews (U.S.A.); Mr. F. V. 
Arnold (member of the Council); Mr. 
Edward Baldry (member of the Council) 
and Mrs. Baldry; Mr. and Mrs. R. Wynne 
Bankes (Great Britain); Monsieur and 
Madame A. E. Beauvais (Canada); Mr. 
C. V. Best (member of the Council) and 
Mrs. Best; Mr. A. J. Bloodsworth (U.S.A.); 
Mr. F. Sewell Bray (member of the Council) 
and Mrs. Bray; Mr. J. P. Bray (Pakistan); 
Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Brundage (U.S.A.); 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Caffyn (U.S.A.); Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Carey (U.S.A.); Mr. Jack 
Carey (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Coffey 
(Canada); Mr. M. C. Conick (U.S.A.); Mr. 
Ian Craig (Canada); Mr. I. A. F. Craig 
(Secretary) and Mrs. Craig; Mynheer and 
Mevrouw A. L. de Bruyne (Netherlands); 
Professor and Mrs. J. L. Dohr (U.S.A.); 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Edmund (South Africa); 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (Past President) 
and Mrs. Elliott; Mynheer and Mevrouw 
van L. Essen (Netherlands); Mr. C. A. 
Evan-Jones (Deputy Secretary) and Mrs. 
Evan-Jones; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Fitzgerald 
(Australia); Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Garrett 
(Great Britain); Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Grieveson (South Africa); Professor and 
Mrs. H. Greenwood (South Africa); Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Grover (Canada); Mr. C. L. 
Hewitt (Australia); Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Hiley (Australia); Mr. Gordon M. Hill 
(U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. J. W. and the 
Misses Hope (U.S.A.); Professor and Mrs. 
G. Husband (U.S.A.); Mr. Hugh O. 
Johnson (member of the Council); Sir 
Thomas Keens (Past-President); Mr. C. L. 
King (Canada); Mynheer J. Kraayenhof 
(Netherlands); Professor Dr. Th. Limperg 
(Netherlands); Drs. and Mevrouw J. A. M. F. 
Lindner (Netherlands); Herra and Rouva 
Uno Lonnqvist (Finland); Mr. G. O. May 
(U.S.A.); Mr. A. E. Middleton (member of 
the Council) and Mrs. Middleton; Mr. 
Bertram Nelson (Vice-President); Mr. 
T. H. Nicholson (member of the Council) 
and Mrs. Nicholson; Mr, John B. O’Hara 
(U.S.A.); Mr. F. A. Prior (member of the 
Council); Mr. G. C. Reed (Fast Africa); 
Miss P. E. M. Ridgway (member of the 
Council); Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Sayce 
(Canada); Mr. and Mrs. W. Scott (Australia) ; 
Mr. and Mrs, K. Snyder (Canada); Mr. 
Joseph Stephenson (member of the Council) 
and Mrs. Stephenson; Colonel and Mrs. A. 
Stewart (U.S.A.); Mr. J. Harold Stewart 
(U.S.A.); Professor A. M. van Rietschoten 
(Netherlands); Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Wilcox 
(U.S.A.); Mr. J. R. M. Wilson (Canada) ; Sir 
Richard Yeabsley (member of the Council) 
and Lady Yeabsley. 


DINNER JUNE 20 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff (President) 
and Mrs. Barrowcliff; Monsieur J. and 
Mlle. Alexandre (France); Mr. A. Stuart 
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Allen (Past President) and Mrs. Allen; 
Mr. F. V. Arnold (member of the Council) ; 
Mr. G. D. Bailey (U.S.A.); Mr. Edward 
Baldry (member of the Council) and 
Mrs. Baldry;' Mr. C. V. Best (member 
of the Council) and Mrs. Best; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Bobroff (Canada); Mr. F. Sewell 
Bray (member of the Council) and Mrs. 
Bray; Mr. Henry Brown (member of 
the Council and Mrs. Brown; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Brumit (U.S.A.); Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Carey (U.S.A.); Mr. Jack 
Carey (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Coffey (Canada); Mr. I. A. F. Craig 
(Secretary) and Mrs. Craig; Professor and 
Mrs. T. M. and Miss June D. Dickerson 
(U.S.A.); Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (Past 
President) and Mrs. Elliott; Mr. C. A. 
Evan-Jones (Deputy Secretary) and Mrs. 
Evan-Jones; Mr. D. H. M. Farish (Canada); 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Fitzgerald (Australia); 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Garrett (Great Britain); 
Mynheer A. Goudeket (Netherlands); Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Grieveson (South Africa); 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Herrick (U.S.A.);_| Mr. 
C. A. G. Hewson (member of the Council) 
and Mrs. Hewson; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Hollings (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Inglis (U.S.A.); Herr and Fru H. H. 
Jeppesen (Denmark); Mr. Hugh O. Johnson 
(member of the Council) and Mrs. Johnson; 
Brigadier S. O. Jones (Great Britain); Herr 
and Fru N. Karlgren (Sweden); Mrs. Henry 
Kay (Australia); Sir Thomas Keens (Past 
President); Mr. C. L. King (Canada); Hr. 
and Frue T. Kjeldsberg (Norway); Mr. E. 
Kohler (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. P. R. B. 
Lewis (South Africa); Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Maclver (Great Britain); Mr. J. I. Marder 
(U.S.A.); Mr. A. E. Middleton (member 
of the Council) and Mrs. Middleton; Dr. 
Mary E. Murphy (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. F. Neill (U.S.A.); Mr. Bertram 
Nelson (Vice-President); Mr. T. H. 
Nicholson (member of the Council) and 
Mrs. Nicholson; Herr E. Orreby (Sweden); 
Mrs. Parrish (U.S.A.); Mr. C. H. Prosser 
(Australia); Miss P. E. M. Ridgway (member 
of the Council); Mr. Paul and Miss Nora 
Rising (Canada); Dr. K. Schmidt (Austria); 
Professor and Mrs. D. R. Scott (U.S.A.); 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Schulman (Canada); 
Professor and Mrs. H. T. Scovill (U.S.A.); 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. J. Sears (Bolivia); Mr. 
and Mrs. R. M. Steele (Australia); Mr. 
J. Harold Stewart (U.S.A.); Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. N. Stone (Great Britain); Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Summerson (Australia); Mr. 
R. S. Walker (South Africa); Mr. and Mrs. 
C. O. Wellington (U.S.A.); Mr. Richard A. 
Witty (Past President) and Mrs. Witty; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Young (Australia). 


LUNCHEON TO WOMEN ACCOUNTANTS 


Women members of the various accounting 
bodies represented at the Congress were 


_ there were no formal speeches but plenty of 


able to meet and exchange ideas at an 
informal luncheon at Incorporated Accoyp. 
tants’ Hall on June 17. Miss Phyllis 
Ridgway, member of the Council of th 
Society, acted as hostess to Mrs. Mariany 
Loos and Dr. Maria Rover from Germany 
Dr. Mary Murphy from the U.S.A, My 
M. Reichart from Austria, Miss J, ¢ 
Spooner and Mrs. E. E. Woolcott from 
New Zealand, and 22 members of the 
sponsoring bodies of the Congress. The Hall 
was a lovely setting for a happy party where 


talk. 
COUNCIL MEETING 
.MAy 21, 1952 
Present: Mr. C. Percy Barrowcur 


(President), Mr. Bertram Nelson (Vice. 
President), Mr. John Ainsworth, Sj 
Frederick Alban, Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. 
F. V. Arnold, Mr. Edward Baldry, Mr. R. 
Wilson Bartlett, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. C., V, 
Best, Mr. H. J. Bicker, Mr. F. Sewell Bray, 
Mr. Andrew Brodie, Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, Mr. M. J. Faulks, Mr. W. H. Fox, 
Mr. Alexander Hannah, Mr. L. C. Hawkins, 
Mr. C. A. G. Hewson, Mr. Hugh 0, 
Johnson, Mr. W. H. Marsden, Mr. A. E. 
Middleton, Mr. T. H. Nicholson, Mr. 
James Paterson, Mr. F. A. Prior, Mis 
P. E. M. Ridgway, Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, 
Mr. W. G. A. Russell, Mr. Henry Smith, 
Mr. R. E. Starkie, Mr. Joseph Stephenson, 
Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. A. H. Walkey, 
Mr. Richard A. Witty, Sir Richard 
Yeabsley, with the Secretary and the 
Deputy and Assistant Secretaries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The minutes were received of recent 
meetings of the Disciplinary, Finance and 
General Purposes, Examination and Men- 
bership, District Societies, Library, Tax 
tion and Applications Committees and 
the Accountancy Editorial Conference. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
It was reported that Mr. Bertram Nelson 
had resigned the chairmanship of th 
Research Committee, and that the Financ 
and General Purposes Committee had 
appointed Mr. F. Sewell Bray as his 
successor. 

The Council unanimously adopted 4 
resolution, proposed by Mr. E. Cassletot 
Elliott and seconded by Mr. Percy Tooth, 
extending warm thanks to Mr. Nelson fot 
his exceptional and untiring work on behal 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Resear 
Committee since its formation in 1934 
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icularly for his direction of its activities 
gnce he took over the office of chairman in 
1942. 


TREASURY SCALE OF FEES 
It was reported that at a meeting of 
tatives of the accountancy bodies 
it had been agreed that an approach be 
made to the Treasury for an increase in the 
gale of fees payable to practising accoun- 
tants for work done on behalf of Government 


Departmen ts. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCOUNTING 
A report was received on arrangements for 
hospitality to be extended by the Society 
to guests attending the International 


Congress 


WITHDRAWAL OF CONCESSIONS TO 
EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 


It was decided that the concessions granted 
to candidates who served in H.M. Forces 


during the 1939-45 war, and the subsequent 
concessions granted to national servicemen, 


should be withdrawn with effect from July 1, 
1952. 


FINANCE BILL, 1952 
It was reported that the Taxation Com- 
mittee had submitted to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a short memorandum on the 
Excess Profits Levy provisions in the Finance 
Bill, following up the memorandum on 
Taxation of Excess Profits which was pub- 
lished in the February issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Council approved applications for 
admission to membership, promotion to 
Fellowship, and registration as members in 
retirement, subject to payment of entrance 
fees and subscriptions as appropriate. 


DEATHS 

The Council received with regret a report 
of the death of each of the following 
members: Adler, Joseph (Associate), Man- 
chester; Bolton, John Charles (Fellow), 
Pinner; Clayton, William (Fellow), Leeds; 
Cooper, Harold Sydney (Associate), Swan- 
sa; Evans, Frank (Associate), Brentwood; 
Hill, John Edward (Associate), London; 
Hogg, Robert Blacklock, m.c. (Fellow), 
Johannesburg; Jarman, Albert Henry 
(Associate), London; Lovell, Arthur Fred- 
erick William (Associate), Bangkok; Philip, 
Edward Robert, B.com. (Associate), Port 
Elizabeth; Richardson, George Frederick 
(Fellow), London; Stewart, Wilfrid Henry 
(Associate), London. 


SECOND COUNCIL MEETING _ 
The proceedings at the meeting held after 
the Society’s annual general meeting were 
‘ported in our June issue, on page 217. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MFETING OF SUB- 
scribers and donors to the Benevolent Fund 
was held at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall on May 21. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Fund, Sir Thomas Keens, the chair was 
occupied by Sir Frederick Alban, one of the 
vice-presidents, who moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts. Extracts from the 
report were published in our last issue. 

Sir Frederick said: 

Sir Thomas Keens has asked me to 
deputise for him this afternoon and to 
convey to you all his apologies for his 
inability to be present. It so happens that 
the first meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the new Bedford County Council is being 
held this afternoon. Sir Thomas has the 
interests of our Fund very much at heart 
but I am sure you will understand his 
dilemma and his regret at being absent 
today when I explain his very special ties 
with the Bedford County Council. Sir 
Thomas was chairman of the county council 
for seventeen years until his resignation from 
that office a few weeks ago. He remains an 
alderman and has been chairman of the 
Finance Committee for no less than thirty- 
six years; this is believed to be a national 
record and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to Sir Thomas’s 
untiring and distinguished public service. 

Many of you may have felt apprehensive 
when you read of the retirement from the 
Council of Mr. R. M. Branson and Mr. 
Walter Holman lest the Fund was to lose 
the wise counsel of these two members. 
Between them they have served as trustees 
of the Fund for 27 years and you will be 
relieved and pleased to know that Mr. 
Branson and Mr. Holman have been 
persuaded to continue in office. You will be 
as delighted as I am to see them here today 
and I know it will be your wish that I should 
thank them in the presence of you all for 
their deep interest in the Fund and for their 
splendid work on its behalf. 

I trust you will agree that the accounts 
for 1951 are not unsatisfactory. I extend 
my warm thanks to Incorporated Accoun- 
tants—both at home and overseas—who 
have supported the Fund and would in 
particular refer to the six gifts and legacies 
mentioned in the report. We are all 
conscious of the heavy increase in the cost of 
living and you will readily understand why 
the trustees have found it necessary to 
increase the amount of many of the grants 
made to beneficiaries. It is vital that the 
support of members should not only be 
maintained but increased, and I earnestly 
appeal to the generosity of members of the 
Society. 

The report gives brief details of the 


grants made during the past year, but in the 
hope that my words may be read by some 
who are not now subscribers I should like 
to give you fuller details about three recent 
cases: 

(1) Mr. A. suffered from continuous and 
serious ill health for several years. For a 
number of reasons he had to be nursed at 
home by his wife. They had no income and 
their only resources were the dwindling 
savings from Mr. A.’s former small practice. 

(2) Mrs. B. was the widow of a member who 
died after a long illness. There were two 
daughters, one of whom—like Mrs. B.—was 
a semi-invalid and the other, who had two 
young children to educate, was married to a 
man who had lost his sight. Mrs. B. had no 
income. 

(3) C. was the child of a member who was 
killed on active service in the Royal Air Force. 
The mother suffered from very ill health and 
the cost of C.’s education was met jointly by 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund and our own 
Fund. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
proposal of the trustees that the generosity 
and keen interest of the South African 
branches and of Mr. G. W. Chapman, 
F.S.A.A., Of Leeds, should be recognised. 
The suggestion was put to the South African 
branches that they should nominate a 
member for election at this meeting as a 
vice-president of the Fund, and it was 
unanimously agreed that Mr. R. B. Hogg 
should be nominated. It is with profound 
sorrow that I have to announce that Mr. 
Hogg died in Johannesburg after the 
publication of the report. Mr. Hogg’s death 
is a sad blow to the South African branches 
and to the profession in the Union; our 
Fund has lost a lifelong supporter. 

In conclusion it is with deep gratitude 
that I acknowledge the gratuitous help and 
advice given by individual members of the 
Society, both to the trustees and to appli- 
cants to the Fund. As mentioned in the 
report, many of those who found it necessary 
to approach the Fund have good reason to 
be grateful for the advice which has been 
given on their problems. To the chairman 
of the trustees, Mr. Toothill, and to his 
colleagues I express our warm thanks for 
their sympathetic and wise administration 
of the Fund; but I make no apology for 
reminding you that, notwithstanding the 
useful accumulated fund built up during 
past years, it is upon regular contributions 
from year to year that the trustees mainly 
rely. 

Mr. Percy Toothill, chairman of the 
trustees, seconding the proposition, said 
that some criticism had been made with 
regard to grants. In certain cases a limit 
was imposed upon the extent of the help 
that could be afforded by the regulations 
governing old age pensions and National 
Assistance Board grants. This was a very 
difficult matter. In connection with the 
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children of members they had much better 
opportunities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr. J. A. Jackson proposed the re-election 
of Sir Thomas Keens as President of the 
Fund, with a vote of thanks for his services 
during the past year and a message of 
congratulation on the honour which had 
been conferred upon him by his native 
town. 

Mr. Frank Dean seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. John Love proposed the re-election 
as vice-presidents of Mr. Alexander Hannah, 
Mr. William Strachan, Mr. W. McIntosh 
Whyte, Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. W. South- 
wood Smith, Mr. A. A. Garrett and Sir 
Frederick Alban. This was seconded by 
Mr. P. D. Pascho and carried. 

Mr. G. W. Chapman, F.s.A.A., was elected 
a vice-president on the motion of Mr. Percy 
Toothill, seconded by Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett. 

The trustees (Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. 
R. M. Branson, Mr. Walter Holman, Mr. 
R. Wilson Bartlett and Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott) were re-elected, the motion being 
proposed by Mr. J. E. Spoors and seconded 
by Mr. R. A. Hamilton. ; 

Mr. C. J. B. Andrews proposed the re- 
election of Mr. James Allen as honorary 
auditor of the Fund. They all appreciated 
the amount of work involved and the 
excellent way in which that work was done. 

Mr. F. R. Witty seconded this proposition, 
which was carried. F 

Mr. W. J. Fooks proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Sir Frederick Alban for 
presiding. This was carried by acclamation. 


DEFERMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


THe Ministry or LABouR AND NATIONAL 
Service has made important changes in the 
regulations for the deferment of the national 
service of candidates for the examination of 
various professional bodies, including the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. The 
new regulations, as they apply to candidates 
for the Society’s examinations, are as 
follows: 


Articled Clerks 

(a) An articled clerk who has not passed his 
Intermediate examination on completion of four 
years of his articles will be permitted to complete 
his articles but will immediately thereafter be 
required to undertake his national service. 

(6) An articled clerk who has passed his 
Intermediate examination by the time four 
years of his articles have been completed will be 
granted deferment to enable him to sit the Final 
examination on the first and, if necessary, the 
second possible occasion on which he is eligible 
to do so following the completion of his articles. 
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Non-Articled Clerks 

(c) A bye-law candidate who has not passed 
his Intermediate examination on completion of 
four years’ qualifying service will not be granted 
further deferment. 

(d) A bye-law candidate who has passed his 
Intermediate examination by the time four 
years of his qualifying service are completed will 
be granted deferment to enable him to sit the 
Final examination on the first and, if necessary, 
the second possible occasion on which he is 
eligible to do so following the completion of his 
qualifying service. 

The new regulations come into force with 


the declaration of the results of the examina- - 


tions of the Society to be held in November, 
1952. 


EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER 1952 


Tue Soctety’s EXAMINATIONS WILL BE HELD 
on the following dates: 

Final: Part I November 11 and 12, 1952. 

Part II November 13 and 14, 1952. 

Intermediate: November 13 and 14, 1952. 

Preliminary: | November 13 and 14, 1952. 

The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester and Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

Completed applications, together with all 
the relevant supporting documents and the 
fee (Final, Part I, £3 3s.; Part II, £3 3s.; 
Parts I and II together, £5 5s.; Intermedi- 
ate, £4 4s.; Preliminary, £3 3s.), must 
reach the Secretary, Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C.2, not later than 
Monday, September 22, 1952. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


BRANCHES & DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
CONFERENCE 


A CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Branches and District Societies with mem- 
bers of the Council was held on May a1 at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. ; 

The following members of the Council 
were present: 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, President (in the 
Chair), Mr. Bertram Nelson (Vice-President), 
Sir Frederick Alban, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, 
Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. W. H. Fox, Mr. Hugh O. 
Johnson, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. W. H. 
Marsden, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. F. A. Prior, 
Miss P. E. M. Ridgway, Mr. W. G. A. Russell, 
Mr. A. H. Walkey and Mr. Richard A. Witty. 

Representatives of Branches and District 
Societies were as follows: 


Irish Branch: Mr. John Love, Mr. R. L, Reg 
Northern Ireland: Mr. H. F. Bell, Mr, R 
Neely. Birmingham: Mr. J. J. Potter, Mr, 
Wheatley, Mr. A. H. Hall. Bradford: Mr. F,¢ 
Stringer, Mr. F. Dean, Mr. G. A. Wrigly 
Devon and Cornwall: Mr. K. E. C. Budge, My 
S. G. T. Holmes, Mr. P. D. Pascho. East Angliz 
Mr. W. P. Gill, Mr. R. H. Taylor. Hull: yy 
A. MacDonald, Mr. A. Jarratt, Mr, J. E 
Waring. Leicester: Mr. W. T. Manning, y 
C. R. Riddington, Mr. W. H. Rhodes, Mr, R 
Garner. Liverpool: Mr. A. L. Dickson, Mr, F 
Frodsham. London: Mr. J. W. Cooke, Mr. A.C. 
Simmonds. Manchester: Mr. A. T. Eaves, Mp 
C. Yates Lloyd, Mr. F. Carter. Newcastle upm 
Tyne: Mr. T. Jewitt, Mr. J. E. Spoors, Mp 
L. C. Bye. North Lancashire: Mr. P. F. Pierce 
Mr. K. R. Stanley. North Staffordshire: Mr, 8 
Downward, Mr. R. A. Hamilton, Mr, L 
Goodwin. Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln: My 
P. W. Skinner, Mr. H. F. Ingram, Mr. C, 4 
Foxon. Sheffield: Mr. J. W. Richardson, Mr 
A. J. F. Girling. South of England: Mr. L. 4 
Jarvis, Mr. C. J. B. Andrews, Mr. E. J. Waldron, 
South Wales and Monmouthshire: Mr. W. J. Fools, 
Mr. A. Salter, Mr. Tudor Davies. South Wales 
Students’ Sections: Mr. C. M. Husband, Cardif: 
Mr. C. S. Jones, Newport. Sussex: Mr. A. G, 
Lee, Mr. F. L. Thomerson, Mr. G. Franklin, 
Swansea and South-West Wales: Mr. E. E. Porter, 
Mr. D. S. Jones. West of England: Mr. R.F, 
Emmerson, Mr. F. C. Smailes, Mr. I. P. Ray, 
Yorkshire: Mr. E. Emmerson, Mr. B. C. Stead, 
Mr. J. J. Penny. London Students: Mr. G. F.D, 
Rice, Mr. James A. Allen, Mr. B. G. Brewer. 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS IN, AND ADDITION 
to, the membership of the Society have bee 
completed during the period March 1 
June 9, 1952. 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 


Batrye, Harold (Jarvis Barber & Sons), Sheffield. 
Evans, David Graham (W. G. & D. G. Eoan), 
Cardiff. Haier, Bertram, Nairobi, Kenya 
Low, James William (Whitely Brothers), Johat- 
nesburg. MuKERJEA, Pashupati Nath, 3s 
(P. N. Mukerjea & Co.), Calcutta. Ray, 
Vasant Naishad (NV. M. Raiji & Co.), Bombay. 
Roserts, Frederick Percy Leslie (Solomon Hat 
@& Co.), Bristol. Suipron, George Ambrox 
(Solomon Hare & Co.), Bristol. Townsen, 
Walter Hugh (H. B. Brandon & Co.), Beliast 
Wurre, William Frederick, Borough Treasure, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Wrixmns, John Selwn 
Kingsley (Saml. Thomson & Young), Johanne 
burg. 


ASSOCIATES 
Apcock, John Robert, with Peat, Marwic, 
Mitchell & Co., Birmingham. Asruey, Philip 
Thomas, with Allen Edwards & Co., Birmint 
ham. Bacuey, Henry Joseph, with Thoms 
McLintock & Co., London. Barnacte, Philip 
James, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Anna 
& Co., Salisbury, S.R. Bates, Edward Lauren 
with Thomas May & Co., Leicester. BHALA 
Anand Prakash, formerly with P. L. Tandon & 
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(o, Kanpur. Bracke, Bruce Robert Roper, 
with Lentell & Trenchard, Seaton. BrEwsTER, 
Roy Burnett, with Mundy, Brewer & Johnson, 
Bath. BRIDEWELL, Jack William, with Harman 
& Gowen, Norwich. Brown, Gerald Desh- 
porough, with Charles Wakeling & Co., 
London. Brown, William Eric, with Pinner, 
Ryley & Co., Smethwick. Dinpa, Nisith 
Kumar, 8.cOM., formerly with S. R. Batliboi & 
Co., Calcutta. Furrron, James Stuart, with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., Luton. Gorpon, 
Rael, with Walter Goldberg & Co., Cape Town. 
Grant, David Gordon, with Douglas Low & 
(o., Johannesburg. Harrison, Arthur Clifford, 
Treasury Accountant, Federation of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur. Hearn, Ronald Clifford, with 
Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & Gillett, London. 
Hip, David Arthur Montague, with Clothier, 
Frost & Brown, Durban. Hower, James 
William, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
London. Hytanp, Cecil Thomas (Anderson, 
Hodgson & Co.), Melbourne. Jupp, Derek Roy, 
wi Maurice Thompson & Co., London. 
Kinc, Basil Richard, with Buzzacott, Lilly- 
white & Co., London. Line, Geoffrey, with 
lunbridge, Lacey & Co., Lowestoft. Low1s, 
Robert Alexander, with Price, Waterhouse & 
(o., London. Mrrenert, Fred Debney, with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. Mortey, 
Douglas Stuart, with J. E. P. Close & Co., Cape 
Town. Murpuy, Terence Edwin Daniel, with 
Cole, Dickin & Hills, London. O’ConneEtt, 
Brian Woodall Skene (Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co.), Salisbury, S.R. Prrr, Leslie 
James, with Pearson, Blower & Co., Wolver- 
hampton. REEvE, Kenneth Charles, with Duck, 
Mansfield & Co., London. REeNnsHAw, Charles 
Stanley, with Cooper Brothers & Co., Man- 
chester. Rose, Bernard, with Hayden, Green 
& Co., London. ROwLanpn, Fred, with Fred. A. 
Fitton, Wilson, Smith & Martin, Manchester. 
SamveLs, Reginald Alan, with Critchley, Pigott 
& Knowles, Winchester. SPENCER, Barry, with 
Shaman & Fielding, Leicester. TurNER, 
David William, with Larking, Larking & 
Whiting, Wisbech. VALLANCE, Wilfred George, 
wih Thorne, Lancaster & Co., London. 
Warmnc, Robert, with S. R. Fuller & Co., 
leeds. Wurre, Charles Arthur Derham, with 
Pettitt, Maddox & Co., Bournemouth. Wurre, 
Christopher Frank, with Dunstan Adams & 
May, Nairobi. Watson, Ian Cameron, with 
Saml. Thomson & Young, Johannesburg. 
Winwarp, Kenneth Greenlees (Hillier, Hopkins 
% (o.), Hemel Hempstead. Woop, Alan 
Stewart, with Frank Hall, Leeds. Woop, Peter 
Anthony, with Victor W. Sayer & Co., Tolworth. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND BRANCHES 


IRISH BRANCH 
Tae ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 


J. §. Lewis, the President, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, 
‘xpressed the very great regret which was 
felt by the members of the Council and by 


Iland was held in Dublin on June 4. Mr. . 


all members in Ireland at the death in office 
of the late President, Mr. W. L. White. 

The examination results unfortunately did 
nat show any great improvement, but he had 
pleasure in presenting the Jubilee Prize for 
the Final Examination in 1951 to Mr. A. M. 
Breen. The Intermediate Prize for 1951 was 
won by Mr. R. G. Gentleman, formerly of 
Dublin, who was now residing in England. 

The co-option by the Council of Mr. 
W. A. Deevy of Waterford was ratified, and 
the members retiring by rotation were re- 
elected. Mr. S. A. Martin, A.s.A.A., was 
unanimously re-elected as hon. auditor. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Council 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. S. Lewis; vice-president and 
hon. treasurer, Mr. R. L. Reid; hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. Love, 34, Dame Street, 
Dublin. 


Report 

The Council, and the Society, have 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Mr. 
W. L. White, of Cork, who had been elected 
President in 1951 and held that office at the 
time of his death. The death of Mr. Hugh 
Pyper, of Belfast, is also recorded with 
regret. 

At March 31, 1952, the number of 
members in Ireland was 284, comprising 80 
Fellows and 204 Associates. 

The Council has pleasure in announcing 
the names of the first winners of prizes under 
the Jubilee Prize Fund, in respect of the 
examinations held in Ireland in 1951. The 
winner of the prize in respect of the Final 
Examination is Mr. A. M. Breen, who served 
his articles with Messrs. W. A. Deevy & Co., 
Waterford. For the Intermediate Examina- 
tion the prize was won by’ Mr. R. G. 
Gentleman, formerly with Messrs. J. A. 
Kinnear & Co., Dublin. 

The Students’ Societies in Belfast, Dublin 
and Waterford have carried out their usual 
lecture programmes in the winter months, 
the Northern Ireland District Students’ 
Society being particularly active with the 
co-operation of the qualified members. 

The Northern Ireland District Society 
held four luncheon meetings. Dances were 
held during the winter in Dublin and 
Belfast, and the first annual dinner and 
dance of the Waterford Students’ Society 
was held in Tramore. The annual golf 
outing was held in May 1952, at Baltray, 
Co. Louth, the trophy being won by the 
Southern team. 


LONDON r 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ing of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
London and District Society will be held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall at 5 p.m. 
on July 16. 


LONDON STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
PRE-EXAMINATION COURSES 
RESIDENTIAL PRE-EXAMINATION COURSES FOR 


Intermediate and Final examination can- . 


didates will be held at Ashridge, Berk- 
hamsted, on the following dates: 

Intermediate Examination Candidates: Mon- 
day, September 29, to Saturday, October 4. 

Final Examination Candidates (Part I): 
Saturday, October 4, to Monday, October 6. 

Final Examination Candidates (Part II): 
Monday, October 6, to Thursday, October 
9. 

Application forms will be issued shortly 
to all members of the London Students’ 
Society, but members of other Students’ 
Societies who wish to attend should apply to 
their honorary secretaries for the appropriate 
forms. 

Full details, including the syllabus of 
lectures and the charge to each student, will 
be published in the August issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL 
ANNUAL REPORT 

‘THE COMMITTEE REPORTS ANOTHER ACTIVE 
and generally successful year. ‘Lectures 
were held at Plymouth, Exeter, Truro and 
—for the first time—Newton Abbot. A well- 
attended dinner was held at Plymouth. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Ministry of Labour for members to visit 
schools to bring before senior pupils the 
nature of the profession and the training 
required. 

A proposal for a Cornish branch is under 
consideration. 

Six students passed the Final examina- 
tion, five passed Part I of the Final, and 
eleven the Intermediate. 


MANCHESTER 


THe MANCHESTER STUDENTS’ RESIDENTIAL 
refresher course will be held from September 
12 to 15 at Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. It will be on lines similar to 
those of previous years. 

Students or recently qualified members 
from other areas will be welcome. They are 
asked to apply through their own District 
Societies. 


SOUTH WALES & MONMOUTHSHIRE 
THE SPRING MEETING OF THE GOLFING 
Society was held at the Royal Porthcawl 
Golf Club on May 28. The winners were: 
Morning Medal Round (Wilson Bartlett Cup): 
F. R. Mossford, 93 — 23 = 70; W. J. Fooks, 
90 — 13 = 77. Committee Cup: F. R. 
Mossford. William Wallace Challenge Shield— 
Newport Visitors: H. K. Jones, 96 — 24 = 
72; {Dr. W. B. Clark, 78 — 4 = 74. 
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Stableford Foursomes (¥, J. Alban ‘Trophy): 
ist, W. E. Watts and J. T. Jones; 2nd, H. 
Andrews and W. R. Matthews; Visitors: 
A. R. Hartnell and R. Butterworth. 

Mr. T. R. Morris, F.s.A.A., was elected 
captain for the ensuing year. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Messrs. Harmon Smith & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, of Hungerford and 
Newbury, announce that they have re- 
opened their Hounslow office at County 
Chambers, Neals Corner, with Mr. J. H. L. 
Bell, A.s.A.A., aS Manager. 

The partnership of Messrs. Odell, Son 
and Co., Incorporated Accountants, has 
been dissolved. Mr. George W. Odell, 
F.S.A.A,, is practising under his own name at 
7, Downsway, Sanderstead, Surrey. Mr. 
F. W. Odell, A.s.A.A., is continuing the firm 
name Odell, Son & Co. at 17, Katherine 
Street, Croydon. 

Mr. W. G. Fox, 1T.D., M.A., A.S.A.A., has 
been appointed Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Leicestershire. 

Mr. E. H. White, a.s.a.a., has been 
appointed City Treasurer of Salisbury. 

Mr. D. P. Moore, Incorporated Accoun- 
tant, has commenced public practice at 210, 
Brownshill Green Road, Coventry, and 
5, Waller Street, Leamington Spa. 

‘Mr. Percy G. Stembridge, F.s.a.a., 
Birmingham and Droitwich, has been joined 
in partnership by Mr. C. Millington, 
A.S.A.A., Who has been on his staff for many 
years. The practice will be carried on under 
the style of Percy G. Stembridge & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants. 

Mr. A. C. Bartrum, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed Chief Accountant to the Sudan 
Gezira Board, Barakat, Blue Nile Province, 
Sudan. : 

Mr. Bernard J. Turner, Incorporated 
Accountant, London, W.1, has opened an 
additional office at 28, Fairmead Avenue, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Mr. S. J. Wilson, A.s.A.A., is now a 
director of the Vacuum Oil Co. of Sou 
Africa, Ltd., Cape Town.. 

The partnership between Mr. E. A. 
Knowles and Mr. S. Rathbone has been 
dissolved. Mr. Knowles is continuing under 
the same style the practice of E. A. Knowles 
and Co., Incorporated Accountants, at 
Bindloss Chambers, 4, Chapel Walk, 
Manchester. Mr. Rathbone is practising 
under the style of S. Rathbone & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, at 460, Wil- 
braham Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester, 21. 

Mr. George C. Wilkinson, Incorporated 
Accountant, Middlesbrough, has opened a 
branch office at 15, West Terrace, Redcar, 
Yorkshire. ; 
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Mr. C. M. Douthwaite, B.com., Certified 
Accountant, and Mr. D. L. Dougan, 
Incorporated Accountant, are now practis- 
ing under the firm name of Douthwaite and 
Dougan at 7-8 Billet Street Chambers, 
Billet Street, Taunton. 

Messrs. Wheawill & Sudworth, Char- 
tered Accountants, have taken Mr. R. F. E. 
Asquith, A.c.A., into partnership at their 
Leeds office. They have also acquired the 
practice of the late Mr. William Clayton, 
F.S.A.A., at 21, Wade Lane, Leeds. 

Messrs. Joshua Wortley & Sons, Char- 
tered Accountants, Sheffield, announce that 
Mr. Peter J. Gould, a.c.a., who has been 
associated with them for some years, has 
joined the firm as a partner. 

Messrs. Henry Taylor & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, Cleveleys and Fleet- 
wood, Lancashire, have admitted to partner- 
ship Mr. Stanley Wright, A.s.A.A., A.C.A., 
who since 1947 has been their managing 
clerk. 

Mr. W. R. Harman, A.s.A.A. has been 
appointed Borough Treasurer of Finchley 
in succession to Mr. Leonard Smith, 
F.1.M.T.A., A.8.A.A., who retired on June 30. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Kilvington & Wells, Incorporated 
Accountants, announce that their offices 
have been moved to 22, Grange Road, 
Southwick, Sussex. 

Messrs. M. W. Frank & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, have removed to 16, Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 

Messrs. Charles L. Townend & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, announce that 
their address is now Prescott Chambers, 
28, Prescott Street, Halifax. 

Messrs. Mears, Judd & Co. have removed 
their office to 35, John Street, Theobald’s 
Road, London, W.C.1. 

Mr. Harold C. Smith, Incorporated 
Accountant, advises that his Leominster 
office has been moved to Corn Exchange 
Buildings, Victoria Street, and is conducted 
under the firm name of Harold Smith 
and Co. 

Messrs. S. Paul & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed their Redruth 
office to 1, Green Lane. 

Messrs. Davidson & Niemeyer have 
changed their firm name to Wm. Davidson 
and Partners, and their address to 48, Trysa 
Buildings, Andries Street, Pretoria. 

Mr. E. C. Milner, Incorporated Accoun- 
tant, has removed his office to 6, Lord 
Street, Halifax. 

Mr. Donald J. Muskett, Incorporated 
Accountant, is now practising at 101, 
Oaklands Avenue, Oxhey, Herts. 


OBITUARY 


Smr Ro.tanp Burrows 


We learned with deep regret that Sir 
Roland Burrows, Q.c., died on June 13, at 
the age of 70. Sir Roland was for many 
years senior examiner in legal subjects to 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
He was a good friend to the Society in Many 
ways, and a welcome guest at its functions. 

After a distinguished academic career a 
London and Cambridge universities, gir 
Roland was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1904, and practised on the south. 
eastern circuit. In 1915 he became private 
secretary to Sir Frederick Smith (later Lord 
Birkenhead), who was Solicitor-General 
and subsequently Lord Chancellor. He was 
also one of the counsel to the Food Con- 
troller from 1916 to 1919, and in 1997 
became junior counsel to the Board of 
Trade in bankruptcy cases. 

Sir Roland was Recorder of Cambridge 
from 1926 until his death. On the twentieth 
anniversary of his appointment he was 
congratulated on never having had a 
decision overruled on appeal. 

He had been chairman of the London 
Regional Alien Advisory Committee, of the 
Boundary Commission for parliamentary 
constituencies, and of the London Licensing 
Planning Committee. He was editor of 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, Halsbur's 
Statutes and Phipson on Evidence. 


James Husert HENDERSON 


We record with regret the sudden death on 
May 21 of Mr. J. H. Henderson, F.s.A.A., at 
the age of 61. 

He qualified as a member of the Society 
in 1913 and was advanced to Fellowship in 
1920. For the last 24 years he has been in 
public practice in London, having pre 
viously been a partner in the firm of Sir 
Charles H. Wilson & Co. of Leeds. Mr. 
Henderson was also senior partner in the 
firm of Henderson, Griffiths & Co. d 
Cardiff. 


Haroitp Tow.e Hooiey 

We regret to announce the death on May?), 
at the age of 54, of Mr. Harold T. Hooley 
F.S.A.A., senior partner in the firm of Mess 
Harold T. Hooley, of Nottingham. Ht 
became a member of the Society in 19% 
and commenced practice in the same yea 
forming a partnership at the beginning‘ 
1952. Mr. Hooley played a prominent pa" 
in local Church and political circles and 4 
a keen supporter of sporting organisatial 
in Nottingham. He was secretary of & 
local branch of the N.S.P.C.C. for mo 
than twenty years. - 
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